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Notes, 
ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 

Yesterday came round the festival wl 
have observed and poets have honoure: 
immemorial. The observance is mu 
sixteen hundred years old, whet 
Valentine was beaten by clubs and 
the time of the great heathen fest 
— A few years ago the observance was 

Ying out ; but it has revived, especially in Lon- 
don. In Kent, the girls no longer burn “holly 
boys,” nor the boys burn “ivy girls,” as they did in 
the last century. In Norfolk the old local customs 
have been maintained, as will be seen from Mr. 
Glyde’s recently published Norfolk Garland, a 
work of great value to archeologists :— 

“Tt is customary, at Norwich, for valentines to be 
feceived, not on the 14th of February, as in other dis 
tricts, but on the evening of the 1, St. Valentine’s 

ve. Another peculiar feature connected with this 
festival in Norfolk is, that the valentine, instead of being 
2 ornamental billet-doux, is some article of intrinsic 
Value. The Norwich papers, for some two or three 
per to St. Valentine’s Day, contain a number of 

igements, attracting attention to goods the S 
declared suitable for w= = nneeelg TMeciee walle 
ing-dolls, performing acrobats, clock-work trains, vases, 
» Workboxes, desks, clocks and watches, jewelry 
and clectro-plated goods of every kind, shawls and 
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of Napoleon | 
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| in a ring for her, which 
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mantles, furs and muslins, dressing-bags and albums, 
attractive gift-books, all sorts of fancy articles, and even 
a guinea knife-cleaner, have been advertised as suitable 
for valentine presents. Tradesmen anxiously obtain all 
kinds of novelties for the season, and many of the shops 
most noted for the variety of their stocks are literally 
besieged by customers on Valentine’s Eve. The mode of 
delivering these valentines is also peculiar. The parcel 
containing the valentine is placed on the doorstep on 
Valentine’s Eve, and a thundering rap being given at the 
door, the messenger takes to his heels and is off instantly. 
Those in the house, knowing well enough the purpose of 
such announcing rap, quickly fetch in the various trea- 
sures. When there is a young family the raps are likely 
to be frequent, and the juveniles get into a perfect furore 
of excitement on such evenings.” 


This Norwich custom fact, one which 
was formerly an universal English custom, and it 
is now reviving in London, as to gifts. Lady Valen- 
tines were long honoured, not by anonymous verses, 
but by F after Pepys 


is, 


y substantial gifts. Four days 
had chosen Martha Batten for his valentine, he took 
her to the Exchange, and there, ‘upon a pair of 
embroidered, and six pair of plain white gloves, I 
laid out 40s. upon her.” The question of expense 
troubled the diarist. When, in 1667, he took his 
wife for (honorary) valentine, he wrote down the 
fact that it would cost him 5l.; but he consoled 
himself by another fact, that he must have laid out 

1uch “if we had not been valentines.” The 
outlay at the hands of princes and courtiers was 
enormous. When the Duke of York was Miss 
Stewart’s valentine, he gave h . jewel of about 
in value ; and 1667, Lord Mandeville, 
being that lady’s valentine, presented her with a 
ring worth 300/. The gifts of Pepys to his wife 
look small by the side of presents made by lovers 
to ladies. Pepys came to an agreement with Mrs. 
which did not preclude 
year, “and this year,” 
ly to cost 41. or 51. 
In 1669, he 
bought more useful things for his cousin Turner, 
who told him she had d m for her valentine. 
Straightway he went to th few Exchange, and 
bought her a pair of fashional ‘green silk stock- 
ings, and garters, and shoe-strings, and two pairs 
of jessimy gloves, all coming to about 28s.” Lon- 
lon shops do not now exhibit en silk stockings, 
but they tempt buyers with gallant intentions; and 
“valentine gifts ” are in windows and on counters, 
at prices to suit a few and to terrify many. 

Other old customs have not been revived, but 
we may leart f these from old makers of 
Notes, and especially from Pepys, as to the old 
methods of choosing, or avoiding to choose, valen- 
tines. When he wentearly on Valentine’s Day to 
Sir W. Batten’s, he says he would not go in “ till 
I asked whether they that opened the doors was a 
man or a woman; and Mingo, who was there, 
answered a woman, which, with his tone, made me 
laugh ; so up I went, and took Mrs. Martha for 
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my valentine (which I do only for complacency) ; 
and Sir W. Batten, he go in the same manner to 
my wife, and so we were very merry.” On the 
following anniversary the diarist tells us that Will 
Bowyer came to be his wife’s valentine, “she 
having (at which I made good sport to myself) held 
her hands all the morning, that she might not see 
the painters that were at work in gilding my 
chimney-piece and pictures in my dining-room.” 
It would seem, moreover, that a man was not free 
from the pleasing pains of valentineship when the 
festival day was over. On Shrove-Tuesday, March 3, 
1663, after dinner, says Pepys, “ Mrs. The. showed 
me my name upon her breast as her valentine, 
which,’ he adds, “will cost me 30s.” Again, in 
1667, a fortnight after the actual day, Pepys was 
with his wife at the Exchange, “and there bought 
things for Mrs. Pierce’s little daughter, my valen- 
tine (which,” he says, “I was not sorry for, it 
easing me of something more than I must have 
given to others), and so to her house, where we 
find Knipp, who also challenged me for her valen- 
tine.” Of course Pepys had to pay the usual 
homage in acknowledgment of such choice. Then, 
as Pepys had a little girl for valentine, so boys 
were welcomed to early gallantry by the ladies. 
A thoroughly domestic scene is revealed to us on 
Valentine’s Day, 1665 :— 

“This morning comes betimes Dickie Pen, to be my 
wife’s valentine and come to our bedside. By the same 
token, I had him brought to my bedside, thinking to 
have made him kiss me; but he perceived me, and would 
not, so went to his valentine—a notable, stout, witty 
boy.” 

When a lady drew a valentine, a gentleman so 
drawn would have been deemed shabby if he did 
not accept the honour and responsibility. On the 
14th February, 1667, we have the following :— 

“This morning called up by Mr. Hill, who, my wife 
thought, had come to be her valentine—she, it seems, 
having drawn him ; but it proved not. However, calling 
him up to our bedside, my wife challenged him.” 
Where men could thus intrude, boys like Dickie 
Pen could boldly go. Thus, in 1667,— 

“This morning come up to my wife’s bedside little 
Will Mercer, to be her valentine ; and brought her name 
writ upon blue paper, in gold letters, done by himself, 
very pretty ; and we were both well pleased with it.” 

The drawing of names and name-inscriptions 
were remnants of old customs before the Christian 
era. Alban Butler, under the head of “St. Valen- 
tine, Priest and Martyr,” says :— 

“To abolish the heathens’ lewd, superstitious custom 
of boys drawing the names of girls in honour of their 
goddess, Februata Juno, on the 15th of this month” (the 
drawing being on the eve of the 14th), “several zealous 
pastors substituted the names of saints, in billets given 
on this day.” 

This, however, does not seem to have taken place 
till the time of St. Francis de Sales, who, in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, as we are 
told in his Life,— 











“‘ Severely forbade the custom of valentines, or giving 
boys in writing the names of girls to be admired and 
attended on by them, and, to abolish it, he changed it 
into giving billets with the names of certain saints for 
them to honour and imitate in a particular manner.” 

To the drawing of names—those of the saints 
gave way to living objects of adoration—was first 
added, in 1667, a custom out of which has sprung 
the modern epistolary valentine. Inthe February 
of that year, Pepys writes :— 

“ T do first observe the fashion of drawing of mottoesas 
well as names; so that Pierce, who drew my wife's, did 
draw also a motto, ‘ Most courteous and most tair’; whieh, 
as it may be used, or an anagram made upon each name, 
might be very pretty.” 

The valentines by chance were those who drew 
names, the valentines by choice were made by 
those who would not open their eyes on Valentine's 
morn till the one he or she most desired to see 
was near. The one by chance sometimes proved 
to be the one by choice also, and such were true 
valentines. But enough in honour of the day. It 
has not as yet been neglected to be honoured and 
illustrated in “ N. & Q.” Ep. 


JUNIUS. 

Sir John Shaw Lefevre, in a communication 
addressed to the Times on the Ist inst., states cer- 
tain facts which lead him to think that we must 
look in the direction of Stowe for an elucidation of 
the Junian mystery ; but I venture to believe that 
the facts in question point as directly to Chatham 
as to any of the Grenvilles. That, however, by the 
way. Sir John Lefevre’s paper has reference to an 
article which appeared in the Times of May 22, 
1871, in opposition to the claim set up for Sir 
Philip Francis. The writer of that article, after 
stating that Francis returned from a tour on the 
13th of August, 1771, the day on which Junius’s 
“celebrated reply” to Horne Tooke was printed, 
which reply, “ comprising the exquisitely finished 
tribute to Chatham, must have been composed, 
copied, and sent during the tour,” shrewdly ob- 
served that it was as difficult to picture Junius 
polishing his balanced periods, and meditating in- 
dignant appeals to a rapt public in the intervals of 
a debauch, surrounded by his companions at an 
inn, as it was to explain how Francis (if Junius) 
found time for the composition of the letter and 
the multitudinous inquiries in it, or how he evaded 
the suspicions of his fellow clerks, of his official 
superiors, and of his family. The writer in the 
Times, misled probably by Mr. Parkes’s Memowrs of 
Sir Philip Francis, adopted the date of August 13 
as that of Francis’s return to town. In page 264, 
vol. i. of these Memoirs (compiled in support of 
Francis’s claims), may be found a letter from 
Francis to Major Baggs, informing him that he 
intended to set out on the following morning, with 
three friends, “upon a tour through Derbyshire, 
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&c. This letter is dated July 26, 1771, and July 
26 of that year fell on a Friday. In p. 265 are 
two letters from Francis to his wife, dated respec- 
tively Tuesday, July 30 (from Derby), and Saturday, 
August 4 (from Manchester). Francis’s corre- 
spondence shows that he was not averse from the 
pleasures of the table, and when he misdated his 
letter from Manchester (Saturday was the 3rd of 
August), he had probably not fully recovered from 
the effects of the previous night’s indulgence. How- 
ever, in this letter Francis acquaints his wife that 
“to-morrow we set out on our return.” In page 
266 is another letter, dated “ Friday, Oxford,” in 
which he announces that he will arrive at home 
“on Sunday night.” If this letter was written on 
Friday, the 9th of August, Francis expected to be 
at home on Sunday, the 11th; but it may have 
been written on Friday, the 16th of the month, and, 
in that case, Sunday, the 18th, would have been 
the day on which Francis expected to reach 
home. It was, however, on a Monday that 
Francis got home ; but whether Monday, the 12th 
of August, or Monday, the 19th of August, is 
doubtful. 

In another letter to Major Baggs, dated War 
Office, August 20 (Tuesday), Francis writes: “‘ God- 
frey, Tilman, and I returned last Monday from our 
grand tour.” Now, if “last Monday” meant Mon- 
day, the 19th, there would be an end of the case 
as regards Francis; for, assuming that he was 
capable of writing the letters of Junius under the 
most favourable circumstances, and with all ap- 
pliances and means to boot,—an assumption for 
which I humbly crave pardon,—not the most zealous 
of his partisans would pretend that he could have 
written the celebrated letter of the 13th of August 
while on a “grand tour” with his jolly companions. 
But if we suppose that Francis returned on the 
night of the 12th, instead of the night of the 19th, 
that would not much improve the case of the 
Franciscans, for then it would be necessary to be- 
lieve that, coming off a journey, Francis—instead of 
solacing himself by chatting with his wife about 
the incidents of his tour, and afterwards going 
quietly to bed—astonished his household by 
shutting himself up in a room all night to write the 
letter to Horne Tooke, which fills fourteen pages of 
Woodfall’s edition. But although we should be- 
lieve all this, simply because it seems impossible, 
it would not, after all, help that very lame dog—the 
Franciscan theory—over the stile. It would still 

necessary to believe much more. For instance, 
that the MS. was conveyed to Woodfall’s office the 
next morning (the 13th), there put in type, a printed 
copy sent to the writer (“at the usual place,” of 
course), and returned by him on the same day. 
Why do I state this? Because it appears from 
Junius’s private note 37 (which, being short, I will 
transcribe) that he saw a proof of the answer to 
Horne Tooke :-— 








“ August 13, 1771. 

Pray make an erratum for ultimate in the paragraph 
about the Duke of Grafton, it should be intimate: the 
rest is very correct. If Mr. Horne answers this letter 
handsomely and in point, he shall be my great Apollo.” 

We may, I think, reasonably conclude that the 
letter had been in possession of Woodfall since, at 
the latest, Saturday, the 10th of August, when 
Francis was enjoying his excursion. 

If I am not trespassing too far on your space, I 
will now refer to another instance in which Junius 
was at work while Francis was absent from London. 

In a letter from Francis to Major Baggs, dated 
December 17, 1771, given in vol. i. p. 269 of the 
Memoirs of Sir Philip Francis, the former states 
that he is “ going to Bath to-morrow, and shall be 
absent about three weeks”; upon which the 
memoir writer makes the following comment :— 

“ Francis left for Bath accordingly. Ard no Junius 
appears from November 28, 1771, to January 21, 1772; 
no ‘ Miscellaneous’ letter between that of Juniper, De- 
_—- 4, 1771, and the first of Veteran, January 28, 

(ia 

The idea persistently forced upon the reader 
throughout the Memoir is this : “‘ Whenever Francis 
happens to be away from London, Junius ceases to 
write.” It is true that in the present instance no 
letter from Junius was published in the interval 
stated ; but it is equally true that Junius was at 
the time at work, and hard at work, too, in 
London. On the 17th of December, Francis says 
he is going to Bath on the following day, and 
would be absent for three weeks. The three 
weeks would end on the 7th of January, 1772. He 
may have remained at Bath longer than he 
originally intended, for his father was in a pre- 
carious state, or, to adopt Francis’s description, 
“truly in a deplorable condition.” The first letter 
from Francis after his return is dated January 24, 
1772. Let us, however, take for granted that he 
came back when his time was up, on the 7th of 
January. But on the previous day, the 6th of 
January, Junius wrote the following letter to 
Woodfall :-— 

* January 6, 1772. 

I have a thing to mention to you in great confidence. 
I expect your assistance and rely upon your secrecy. 

There is a long paper ready for publication, but which 
must not appear until the morning of the meeting of 
Parliament, nor be announced in any shape whatsoever. 
Much depends upon its appearing unexpectedly. If you 
receive it on the 8th or 9th instant, can you in a day or 
two have it composed, and two proof-sheets struck off 
and sent me; and can you keep the press standing 
ready for the Public Advertiser of the 21st; and can all 
this be done with such secrecy that none of your people 
shall know what is going forward except the composer, 
and can you rely on his fidelity? Consider of it, and if it 
be possible, say YEs in your paper to-morrow. 

I think it will take four full columns at the least, but I 
undertake that it shall sell. It is essential that I should 
have a proof-sheet and correct it myself. 

Let me know if the books are ready, that I may tell 
you what to do with them.” 
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The words which I have marked in italics will 
show that Junius was laboriously employed in 
London while Francis was attending the sick couch 
of his father at Bath, or, what is more probable, 
dancing at the assemblies with “Belinda.” The 
letter which Junius was so anxious about, and 
respecting which he wrote no fewer than three 

rivate notes to Woodfall, the famous letter to 
Ford Mansfield, No. 58, which he bestowed 
more labour than on any other of his productions. 
It actually runs through thirty-two pages of Wood- 
fall’s edition. After this, shall we hear any 
about Francis ! Ross, 

Feb. 5. 


on 


more 





ENGLISH DIALECTS 
T cut the follow ing from the She ffi ld an 
ham Indep ndent, December 30th, 1872: 


d Rother- 


“ Bawxs.—Dec. 25, at his residence, Northgate, Wake- 
field, Wm. Stott Banks, Esq., solicitor, author of Walks 
in Yorkshire, &c. 

Mr. Banks was also the author of A List of Pro- 
vincial Words in U t Wakefield (Russell Smith), 
and as such his death ought not to go unnoticed by 
“N. & Q.” Without making any pretensions, his 
book is a model, which any person taking an 
interest in our provincialisms, which are so fast 
fading away, would do well to imitate. Mr. Banks 
certainly deserves a tribute of praise for _— g 
rescued so many quaint archaisms, , and bea utiful 
and forcible expressions, in the neighbor Bowe in 
which he lived. I wish that othe in different 
parts of England would follow the intelligent 
example which he set. We should soon no longer 
lie under the reproach of not knowing our own 
language. 

And now that I am on the subject of dialects, I 


make a brief cutting from the Athenewm of De- 


cember 28th, 1872, p. 869, containing, however, 
most welc yme inte llige rence: 

“Mr. C. Clough Robinson has jus st completed his new 
work on the Dial ects of Yorkshire 

This short paragr uph will be wood news to some of 


yourreaders. I do trust 
“N. & Q.” take 
of English provincialisms, 


that the present ir may see 
ive part in the vast field 
still unworked. 


ve 
more act 


which is 


I trust, too, that some of its many very able con- 
tributors may be at last induced to form what has 
been so often talked about, and what is so sadly 
needed, an English Dialect Society ; and not allow 
men like the late Mr. Banks or Mr. Clough 
Robinson to toil away unheeded, unrewarded, and 
unknown, except by a few. H. M 


Newark. 
Dravects.—It is with sincere pleasure that I 
extract the following from the Atheneum, January 


4th, 1873, p. 19: 
“We learn from the Manchester City News, that the 
Philological Committee of the Manchester Literary Club 





has issued a circular explaining the nature of the Glo 
of the County Dialect upon which they are now camel 
The glossary is to consist of all the wo rds in the Lanca- 
shire  diale ct which are archaic, whether obsolete or stil] 
in use. The definition and derivation of each word will 
be given, and also illustrations of its use from as many 
writers of all times as can be found using it, as well ag 
from well known phrases of folk-speech. Collections of 
phrases and idiomatic forms of speech peculiar to the 
county, and of the names of places in the county, with 
their derivations and meanings, are included in the plan.” 

Now this is as it should be. If we cannot have 
—what, however, I do not yet despair of—an 
“English Dialect Society,” let local Literary Clubs 
and Societies do whatever they can to aid and pro- 
mote the good work. 

I have a collector of provincialisms for 
more than twenty years, and I can testify from my 
that many archaisms have during 


been 


own experience 


that time completely passed away from the par- 
ticular district in which I first heard them. Togo 
back still further, to my x hool days, I can affirm 


that still many more of the provincial words are 


ce ympletely f forgotten. 


Now I think it will be obvious that this change 
will—with the introduction of the new Government 


‘thools, the recent fresh facilities offered by the 


railways, the ever-increasing great drain of labourers 
from the country to the manufacturing towns, and, 
lastly, the vast emigration to America, Australia, 
and elsewhere » on still more rapidly. 

H. M. 


“PAL” AND “CAD”: THEIR 
Although these two words are 
Hotten’s Slang D ct 


ETYMOLOGIES. 


noticed in Mr. 
ionary, the etymology of “ Pal” 


is not given, and “Cad” is said to be short for 
Cadger. I take the following from the Oxford 
Spectator for Mareh 3, 1868; it is clever and 


entertaining, even though it may not be correct:— 
“ Pal. A friend or associate; originally Pyl. It is a 
corruption of the name of Pylades, celebrated as the 
friend of Orestes. The burden of the modern song, 
‘He's a pal o' mine,’ is a plagiarism from the well-known 
line :— 
‘Ille mihi Pylades, ille sodalis erat.’ 








| 
' 


Cad. A term of reproach. It is of comparatively 
recent origin, and was originally applied to Radicals by 
their political opponents, being derived from the Greek 
cacog, a bs ai llot- box. 


Mr. Hotten, in his 
gives the following r re ‘markable 


explanation of the 


By the way, 
infor- 


latter word, 
mation :— 

“‘ The exclusives at the English Universities apply the 
term Cap to all non-members.” 

Mr. Bristed, in his Five Years in an English 


University (1852), gives the following: 


“ Cad. A low fellow, nearly = snob.” (p. 23.) 
This is also quoted in B. H. Hall's American 
work on College W ords and C sfoms, The re- 
viewer of Charlie Villars at Cambridge, in the 


1868, said :— 


Times, April 9, 
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“ An autobiography of the University ‘cad’ also would 
not be uninteresting—we mean the genuine University 
cad, who is always hanging about with a dog in his arms 
for sale, who colours meerschaums for sham smokers, 
who knows where to get a prime lot of rats, who carries 
confidential messages, who rescues you from the muddy 
water when you have been run down by the ’Varsity 
eight ; in short, the poor despised cad, who does all the 
Pariah work of the University. What an elevated opin- 
ion he must entertain of some of his patrons!” 

The use of the word “Cad,” now-a-days, has 
undoubtedly made its signification to attach to 
despicable specimens of humanity ; but it has often 
occurred to me that, in the first instance, it may 
only have been a corruption of “ Cadet”—the 
“Cad” of the family being the younger brother, 
who had to work hard, while his elder brother 
took his ease as “a gentleman.” As a query to 
this note, I would ask—What are the true etymo- 
logies of “ Pal” and “ Cad”? 

CurTupert Bebe. 

Pal is the Gipsy word for “brother.” Cad is pro- 

. of very ancient descent. The Breton “Caid” and 
the Welsh “Caeth” are interpreted as meaning “slave” 
or “servant.’’ Another popular word, “Chum,” is equally 
old. It is Keltic word, which originally implied doing 
nothing. When one helped another at such work, they 
chummed together. The French verb “‘chémer” signi- 
fies “se reposer,” “ne rien faire.” 





CampripcE.—We had the curiosity to deduce 
from the Cambridge Calendar the following infor- 
mation of the average duration of the heads of the 
different houses in Cambridge, or the average 
tenure of his office by one man :— 


No. of No. of Average 
College. Years. Heads. Tenures. 

GM Peters ... .. .. M8 .. B® .. 1 
8. Clare Hall... — 489 ... 35 14:0 
Domes .. . . G2 . 12°4 
3. Caius ... ge 491 ... 31 158 
5. Trinity Hall... ... et - oe 15°4 
10. Corpus Christi ... 470 ... 36 131 
2 a 128 
9. Queens’ —— 384 ... 29 13-2 
7. Catherine Hall ... ... 326 ... 2 14-2 
a 323... 2 112 
5. Christ’s ... ae oe Ge 
16. St. John’s se 328... SL ... 1086 
15. Magdalen R > i Bae aw i io 7 
13. Trinity 2. 2... 2955 ... 2% ... 113 
1, Emmanuel ... ... in maw oe 
2. Sydmey ... ... ... S65 .. 1B ue 
eS ee Se 

Total ... 6,121 453 13°5 


The numbers at the beginning express the order 
of magnitude of the average tenures. Thus 
Emmanuel keeps a master the longest time, and 
St. John’s the shortest. The difference must arise 
from the manner in which the several laws of 
election influence the ages of the elected, the 
manner in which various political circumstances 
influence promotion, and the manner in which the 
different situations of the colleges influence the 








health. Had death been the only cause of re- 
moval, and life ‘throughout the five centuries of 
the value as now, the average age of accession to 
the headship of the college would have been above 
sixty. This is certainly very far from the truth at 
present, though it may have been nearly correct at 
one time. ee 


Historians AT Issur.—A remarkable instance 
of this occurs in the case of Queen Joan I. of 
Naples. Fuller, in his Profane State, describes 
her as the vilest of women—stained with every 
crime that can disgrace humanity, and as the mur- 
derer of one, if not two of her four husbands. 
Jeremy Collier, on the other hand, speaks of her 
in terms of high commendation—“ liberal and 
handsome, prudent and pious.” Hallam says 
(Europe during the Middle Age s, vol. i. p- 256, 
12mo., 1872), “ Whatever share she may have had 
in her husband’s death, and certainly under cir- 
cumstances of extenuation, her subsequent life was 
not open to any flagrant reproach.” 

As another discrepancy, we have Fuller saying, 
“There being a long time a schism between two 
Popes, Urban and Clement, she so poised herself 
between them both, that she escaped unpunished ” ; 
whereas Hallam tells us that, “In this enterprise 
he (Charles, Duke of Durazzo) was seconded by 
Urban VI., against whom Joanna had unfortu- 
nately declared in the great schism of the Church.” 
What can be made of such conflicting statements, 
especially when coming from writers of well known 
and acknowledged credit? Hallam’s fairness and 
accuracy are almost a “household word,” and of 
the two former, Bishop Warburton says, “ There 
are only two writers of the genuine History of our 
Church, who deserve the name of Historians— 
Collier the Nonjuror, and Fuller the Jester.”— 
Directions to a Student in Theology. 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


SHAKSPEARE FROM JACQUES PIERRE.— 

“Every true Englishman will, of course, indignantly 
scout the idea ; however likely it may be, on such grounds 
as the un-English character of Shakspeare’s genius, the 
successive immigrations of foreign wool manufacturers 
into Warwickshire and other Midland counties, the 
impossibility of tracing Shakspeare’s ancestry, and the 
fact that Jaques alone is very common wherever the 
French or Flemish woolmen settled.” —Guardian, Jan. 8, 


1873. 
A. L. Mayuew. 
Stratford-on-Avon. 


“Masesty.”—This title belonged at first ex- 
clusively to the head of the Holy Roman Empire. 
The imperial chancery conceded it in 1633 to the 
kings of England and Sweden; in 1641 to the 
king of France. Zedler, Universal Lexicon, s. v. 
Majestat. Quoted by Bryce, Holy Roman Empire, 
p. 247. A. L. Maynew. 

Stratford-on-Avon. 
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“ Tawaite.”—This common termination of local 
names in the North of England is probably the 
Norsk toede, the word for a settlement nearly sur- 
rounded by water. There are many places called 
Toede in Norway. A. L. Marnew. 

Stratford-on-Avon. 


Great YARMOUTH.— 

“The town is a notable one, for its parish church, 
among other things, which exceeds in magnitude all the 
parish churches in the kingdom, surpassing its next rival, 
St. Michael's, in Coventry, by five feet of superficial area. 
The figures are curious, and some of our readers may like 
to see them:— St. Nicholas, Yarmouth, 23,085; St. 
Michael's, Coventry, 23,080; St. Botolph’s, Boston, 22,27 
St. Nicholas, Newcastle, 20,110; Holy Trinity, Hull, 
20,036 ; Holy Trinity, Southwark, 18,200."”— Speetator, 
Jan. 4, 1873. 

A. & ¥.P, 





Frre-OrpEAL.—Blackstone, in his account of 
fire-ordeal (Comm., bk. iv. ch. 27), refers to a 
passage in the Antigone of Sophocles, where “a 
person, suspected by Creon of a misdemeanour, 
declares himself ready ‘to handle hot iron, and to 
walk over fire,’ in order to manifest his innocence.” 
= nev SEroupor Kat pupdous aupety XEpoty, 
Kat Tvup OLEPTELY, Kae Geovs OpKwporety.” 
Vv. 264, 5, ed. Brunck.) 

A similar custom is mentioned by Strabo as 
prevailing at Feronia, a city at the foot of Mount 
Soraktos (Soracte , not indeed method of 
trial, but as a wonderful sacrifice, or ceremony 
(Oavpacrry ieporouwa), performed in honour of a 
goddess of the same name as the city: 

“yuuvois yap Tort SteLcacww av@paktiay Kat 
oTootav peyadAny ot KaTEY OMEVvot iro THS 
dauovos TavTns arabeis.”—L. v. c. 2, § 9. 

This custom is referred to in the 4neid, 1. xi. 
v. 785, et seq. :— 


as a 


** Summe defim, sancti custos Soractis, Apollo, 

Quem primi coimus, cui pineus ardor acervo 

Pascitur, et medium freti pietate per ignem 

Cultores multé premimus vestigia pruna.” 
CCC.X.I. 

Fox Huntine 1x Austria in 1664.—In Bur- 
bury’s Relation of Lord Henry Howard's Journey, 
p. 23, the following passage occurs :— 

“ The thirtieth (March) my Lord waited again on the 
Emperour, who dined that day with his mother-in-law 
the Empress, where his Lordship staying, till his Imperial 
Majesty had drunk his first draught (a ceremony 
observed by ambassadours themselves) retired, and dined 
with Count Lesley, attending after dinner on the Em- 
perour, the Empress and Princesses, to a park about a 
mile from Vienna, where his majestie’s huntsmen in- 
closing some four acres of ground, with canvas extended 
by poles above a man’s height, and a little way farther, 
with canvas aforesaid, making a lane a breast high, by 
letting fall the canvas towards the East with beagles 
hunted in at a time, some eight or ten foxes, which 
coursed up and down, were by several gentlemen, who 
had nets in their hands for that purpose, of a foot and a 
half wide, and between three and four yards long, tossed 








up into the air, as it were in several blankets, as they ran 
up and down, seeking places to escape. In this manner, 
and with dogs and sticks, they sacrificed seventy foxes to 
the Emperour’s pleasure, and afterwards baited and 
killed six badgers.” 

This account is curious, because if four acres of 
cover produced seventy foxes, they must have been 
not only strictly preserved but also fed. 

Raupu N. James. 

Ashford, Kent. 


THe VioLtet, THE Napoteontc FLower.— 
Among the many topics for conversation and dis- 
cussion arising out of the death and funeral of the 
ex-Emperor of the French, has been one concerning 
the wearing of button-hole bouquets of violets by 
the visitors to Chiselhurst. Several times recently 
I have heard this mentioned, coupled with the 
query, “ Why was the violet selected as the flower 
of the Napoleon family?” It was answered by 
one, that the colour of the violet was an emblem 
of the imperial purple ; but this reply was not 
deemed satisfactory. On opening this day’s num- 
ber of the Graphic, Jan. 25, 1 met with the following 
paragraph : 

‘The ‘little modest violet’ has been at a high pre- 
mium during the past fortnight. At Chislehurst, the 
usual 1d. bunch was eagerly bought at 6d. and 1s. by the 
French visitors, all anxious to wear this emblem of the 
Napoleonic dynasty. Referring to the adoption of this 
flower of the Bonapartists, a correspondent writes to a 
contemporary that he saw ‘early in January of 1815 
numerous coloured engravings of the violet, with the 
leaves so arranged as to disclose the profile of Napoleon I. 
Attached to the picture was the significant motto, “ Il 
reviendra avec le printemps;”’ and we all know that he 
did come back in March, 1815.” (p. 75). 

If the leaves were arranged so that they should 
mark out the profile, it would be similar to the plan 
adopted in the once popular engraving, “‘ The shade 
of Napoleon visiting his tomb at St. Helena;” 
where the familiar figure was outlined by the 
hanging branches of the weeping willow. While 
writing the above, it occurred to me to look in 
Wheeler's Noted Names of Fiction, where I find 
the following :— 

** Viotet, Corporat on Dappy. (Fr. Caporal la Vio- 
letteor Papa la Violette. )—A name given to the Emperor 
Napoleon Bonaparte, by his partisans in France, after 
his banishment to Elba, and designed to be expressive of 
their hope that he would return in the spring (of 1815). 
The flower and the colour were publicly worn by them 
as a party distinction.” 

CutTupert Bebe. 





Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix 
their names and addresses to their queries, in order that 
the answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 





Joun Banr.—It would be difficult to find 
another life studded with a more melancholy series 
of misfortunes than that of poor John Banim. Un- 
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fortunately his memory suffers from not having had 
the luck to have obtained a good biographer. The 
best one can say of The Life, &c., by P. J. Murray, 
Lond., 1857, is that it is the only one. Most lives 
of literary men are deficient, just where they might 
be expected to be perfect—in literary information 
—and this one is no exception. But for a hint on 
», 300, it would be impossible to say when Banim 
died; indeed, we are left to calculate by deducting 
his age from the year of his birth, a most fallacious 
method, as the Rev. C. Hole has shown in his 
Brief Biog. Dict. The exact day of his death is 
not given ; probably, however, the date of a man’s 
death is not considered by some a necessary part 
of his “ Life.” 

Mr. Murray would give Banim a very high place 
in literature, so high, in fact, that one is surprised, 
after reading the “ Life,” to find so little is known of 
Banim, or his elder brother, Michael, who, I pre- 
sume, as he would only be seventy-six, is still 
living. Banim’s name is not in Hole nor 
Lowndes and Allibone does not give his birth 
nor death. His biographer omits all mention of 
some, and says very little about others, of his 
works, and less still of his contributions to periodical 
literature, which latter were exceedingly numerous, 
—probably it was utterly impossible to identify them, 
and it may be that Banim condensed all the good 
he wrote into his novels. He admits that his con- 
tributions to periodicals were written hurriedly, 
without consideration, and that he could have done 
better if he had had more time, instead of having 
to write for bread. 

The work on which Banim’s fame chiefly rests is 
the Tales by the O'Hara Family, in three volumes, 
1825. It is curious that in the same year, but 
whether before or after the publication of the above 
I have not been able to ascertain, was published an 
anonymous tale with a similar title, O'Hara, or 
1798, in two volumes, Lond., J. Andrews, and 
Milliken, Dublin, 1825. This is dedicated to the 
Marquess of Sligo, whom the author addresses as 
“My dear Lord,” and says, “these volumes have 
amused some of my ‘ hours of idleness.’” I do not 
find any review of this work. Three years after 
the Banims published The Croppy, a tale of 1798. 

I should much like to know who was the author 
of O'Hara, and whether the Banims were ever 
aware of its publication. OLrpHAR Hamst. 

9, Henry Road, New Barnet. 

[John Banim died at Windgap Cottage, near Kilkenny” 
on August 4, 1842, in his forty-second year, and was 
buried in the graveyard of the Roman Catholic chapel of 
St. John’s, Kilkenny. For his biography consult the 
Dublin University Magazine, xlvi. 558; Irish Quarterly 
Review, 1854; Biographical Magazine, p. 16; The Im- 
perial Dictionary of aivereal Biography, i. 370; Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine for Nov. 1842, p. 551; and Hayes’s 
Ballads of Ireland, ii. 35.] 


Tue Press 1x Worcester.—Dr. Nash, having 
omitted to mention the establishment of the print- 








ing press in Worcester, in his History of Worces- 
tershire, introduces the following paragraph (p. 24) 
in his “ Supplement,” published in 1799 : 

“In 1548 John Oswen set up a printing press at Wor- 
cester : he had learnt the art of printing at Ipswich, and 
came to Worcester, encouraged by an exclusive licence 
from Edward VI. and privy council to print prayer 
books, and other good books for the instruction of the 
Welsh and inhabitants of the Marches, though I do not 
know that any were printed in Welsh. He continued 
printing till the year 1553, when the death of King 
Edward and the accession of Queen Mary put a stop to 
his proceedings.” 

He appears, by a list of his books preserved in 
Green’s History of Worcester, to have printed 
rather extensively for the time he practised his 
art ; but can any one of your readers inform me 
whether he printed any book in the Welsh lan- 
guage ! F. N. G. 

Worcester. 

CockrnG-sToLE: GyLte: Hori.—What is the 
meaning of the above words? In reading lately 
An Account of the Religious Houses, formerly 
situated on the Eastern Side of the River Witham, 
by the Rev. Geo. Oliver, D.D., 1846, I came 
across a note on page 61 as follows :— 

**In an ancient poem in the Harl. MS. B.M., marked 
913, is the following exposition of the cheats of brewers 
and bakers, which evinces the necessity of an assize, and 
the utility of its being placed in influential hands for the 
protection of the people. 

“‘ Hail be ye Bakers, with yur lovis smale, 

Of white bred and of blake, ful mani and fale, 

Ye pinchet of the rigt wigt, agens goddes lawes, 

To the fair pillori ich rede you take hede 
This verse is wrowgte so welle, that no tung i wis may 

telle. 
** Hail be ye Brewsters, with your galuns, 

Pottles and quartes, over all the tunnes, 

Yur throwines brith moch awai, schame now the gy/le, 

Beth i war of the cocking-stole, the lak is dep hore 
Sikerlich he was a clerk, that so sleilich wroghte this 


werke.” 
D. C. E. 


Oxtp Latin Brste.—Like L. X. (4 8. x. 471), 
I have an old printed Bible, with marginal refer- 
ences and a concordance almost worthy of Brown, 
but of which the date is not given. All the initial 
letters of the chapters are illustrated with grotesque 
cuts, and the six days of creation form the frontis- 
piece. On the title-page it is headed in red 
letters—* Biblia cum Summariorum apparatu pleno 
quadraplicius repertorio insignita,” &e. 

It contains the Apocryphal books, and although 
slightly imperfect, seems to end with the Psal- 
terium ; cxxxix. being the last. 

I do not profess to be much skilled in old 
Biblical lore, and perhaps some one will throw me 
a crust of information from his hoarded store. 


se 


Qvorations Wantep.—Exact references are 
requested for the following :— 
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1. Cwsar:—“ Fere libenter homines id quod 
volunt credunt.” 
2. Nat. Lee:—“ There is a pleasure in being 
mad which only madmen know.” 
3. Wordsworth’s Excursion :— 
“ An infidel contempt of holy writ.” 
4. Congreve, Mourn ing Bridk { - 
“ The arch'd and ponderous roof by its own weight 
Made steadfast and unmovable.” 
5. Byron:— 
“ And the midnight moon is weaving 
Her bright chain o’er the deep.” 
6. “ Let every Christian take a daily walk on 
Mount Calvary.” ACHE. 


“Usr Devs rer patTria.”—This was the motto 
of an ancient Christian pilgrim. Who was he? 
J. MANUEL. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


PUMPERNICKEL — “A species of bran bread,’ 
says Webster, “ which forms the chief food of the 
Westphalian peasants ;—often used as a term of 
contempt.” Sir John Carr, in his Tour through 
Holland, publ shed in L807, at p. 347, says -— 

“ My driver stopped to give his horses some wretched 
hard bread, used by the peasantry, composed of straw 
and oats, called Lon pournikel, from the following circum- 
stance. Many years since, a Frenchman, travelling in 
this country, called for bread for himself, and upon this 
sort being presented, he exclaimed, ‘ C’est bon pour Nickel 
(the name of his horse); upon which the old woman 
who had brought it ran about the village in a great pet, 
relating the story.” 


Is there the slightest foundation for this amusing 


tale? What do the Ws tphalians call it? Ifthe 
derivation had any foundation, it should run, 
“Cest pain pour Nickel.” Sir John says straw 


bread, Webster bran. 


C. A. W. 


and oats constituted the 
Who is right ? 
Mayfair. 


RicHarp bE ULverstoy, 1434.—In what work 
can I find an account of this monk of considerable 
eminence, who was born at Ulverston, North Lan- 
cashire, and died in 1434. He was the author of 
a work entitled Articles of Faith. 

J. P. Morris. 

{Consult Bale, De Scriptoribus Britannicis ; Tanner, 
Bibliotheca Brit co - Hihernica, and Fuller's Church 
History, Lancashire, art. “ Writers.’’} 

"AroxaAiyis.—St. Jerome affirms in his Com- 
mentary on the Galatians, ch. i. v. 12, that this is 
exclusively a scriptural word. “ Verbum quoque 
ipsum aroxaAvyews, id est, revelationis, proprie 
Scripturarum est, et a nullo sapientium seculi 
apud Grecos usurpatum.” Yet, in its verbal form, 
it is to be found twice at least in Her xdotus, and 
once, if not dftener, in Plutarch. The former writes 
mevOopevos 5é6°A yrayos, Kai admoxaAtrrwy, 1. 
119. The latter, aroxaA vyarGat ovK 70eAnon, 





58 
l 


ouws Tov adpeov tayov. De placit. philos, 
4. 

Is the word to be found in any other secular 
writer ? Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


H. Butstrope’s Parpon.—Information wanted 
as to a pardon granted to Henry Bulstrode in 
June, 1673. Mr. Henry Brouncker is said to 
have been anxious to procure it. C. 


Horse-Harr.—Can any one give me informa- 
tion as to when horse-hair was first used, either 
for weaving or stuffing purposes? J. N.B. 


JEAN Pavut Marat: Percy Byssne SHeEttey, 
—Do any contemporaneou exist of the 
residence of Marat or Shelley in Dublin in the 
early part of their career? It may be perhaps 
deemed a sacrilege to couple these names together, 
but they, each according to his light, were 
H. Haut. 


notices 


Woolstone, Hants. 


Aut Sovuts Cuvurcu, WAKkErieELp.—There is an 
old engraving of this ch printed by “H. 
Overton at the White Horse without Newgate,” of 
great interest, as being the only record of several 
features no longer existing. I shall be extremely 
obliged for any information relative either to the 
date, the circumstances of publication, or the his- 
tory of this print. J. F. 





EnGravinea, 1720.—I have a small print of a 
character who flourished about the year 1720; it 
is a portrait of a young man with a peaked hat, 
with four sides, and a wig, “From an original 
Drawing on Vellum, in the possession of C. Dyer.” 
Can any of your correspondents, probably in 
Gloucestershire, give information as to such a 
drawing ? Tuomas WARNER. 

Cirencester. 


An Op Rixc.—I am in possession of a small 
gold ring, which was found during some recent 
excavations. It appears of excellent quality, and 
is in perfect condition. The bears the 
following inscription :— 

Thy lypttell-theeffe- 
hufbant-£-G-e 

The diameter of the ring is about half an inch, 
and the width of rim one-eighth of an inch. Would 
any correspondent kindly enlighten me as to the 
meaning of the words, the age of the ring, and 
whether it be of any value ? = =. = 


outside 


Tur Viotrx: Kuiotz.—Will some one oblige 
me with references to magazine, encyclopzedia, or 
newspaper articles (English or French) on the 
violin? The only papers I know of are to be 
found in the Contemporary Review and Good 
Words. . 

Of the instruments made by the Klotz family, I 
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am desirous of knowing whether those by Matthias 


are less esteemed than those by Egitia, as Otto 
would lead one to suppose. L. X. 


Sir CuarLes WETHERELL, Knicut.—Burke’s 
Armory gives—argent two lions passant guardant 
sable, on a chief dancettée of the second, three 
covered cups argent, as the arms of the late Sir 
Charles Wetherell, Knight, son of the Very Rev. 
Nathan Wetherell, D.D., dean of Hereford. 

I am anxious to know whether this coat was 
granted to the dean or his son, or whether they 
had inherited it from their forefathers, or assumed 


it without a grant A. GV. FP. 


“Tcon Basttice Devutera.”—I was not aware 
of the existence of a book entitled “ Eixws 
BaciAcky dev7epa,” till I saw a copy in a friend’s 
libraty a few days ago. Can any of your corre 
spondents give the date, for, though otherwise 
apparently complete, this copy wanted the title- 
page? From a cursory inspection of it, it seemed 
to be a parody on the original “ Ecxwv BactAckn,” 
purporting to be written by Charles IL., and refer- 


ring to the circumstances of his life and reign. 


Who was the author, and is the book r: . 
E. H. A. 
[This work is entitled Zikon Basilike Deutera: a 
Portraicture of His Sacred Ma esty Charles Il., with his 


Reasons for t ng Roman Catholic. Published by 
King James. Found in the Strong Box. Printed in 
1694. The authorship was inquired after in “ N. & Q.,” 
3rd 8. iv. 410, but elicited no reply.] 





Vacuett Famity.—Tanfield Vachell, of Cok y; 
in Berkshire, M.P. for Reading, died in 17( dD, | 
leaving, among other children, a son, Colonel 
William Vachell, of Great Abingdon, in Cam- 
bridgeshire, who died at Lackford, near Bury St. 
Edmunds, in 1760; and another son, who lived in 
Northamptonshire, and who is spoken of by Cole 
in the pedigree he gives in his Manuscripts (vol. 
xi. p. 156), as “ Vachell of Northamptonshire.” 
(See also Journals of Hous of Commons, vol. xv. 
p. 33; Lysor Magna Britannica, p. 340; and 
Cole’s Manuse pts. 

Can any of your Northamptonshire, or other 
readers, inform me whether the Christian name of 
this “ Vachell of Northamptonshire ” was Thomas, 
and whether William Vachell, who died at Bath 
in 1789 (the father of the William Vachell who 
signed the Round Robin to Dr. Johnson), was his 
son ? ; vi 

Cardiff. 


From wHat Emptem WRITER DID QUARLES 
Borrow nis Desicns?—Can any of your readers 
furnish me with a piece of information which I 
lack, from not having obeyed Captain Cuttle’s 
glorious rule—“‘ When found, make a note of”? 
From what emblem writer did Quarles borrow his 
designs, and did he do so from more than one? 












That he did borrow, I know for a fact, from having 
seen several of his designs in turning over the 
pages of an old foreign emblem book some years 
ago in a shop in Mortimer Street, and I have 
since seen some in a private collection ; but in 
both cases I failed to take down the names of the 
authors. Marcaret Garry. 


Dr. Butter, 1673.—Information wanted as to 
a Dr. Butler, mentioned as being about the Secre- 
tary of State’s Office in June, 1673, and giving 
information about the ruffian, Blood. C. 

Tue Eart or Densicn.—There are so many 
famous sayings that have never been uttered, at 
least by those to whom they are attributed, that 
I should like to know what Lord Denbigh really 
did say, to which such uncomplimentary reference 
is so often made. H. L. 

[We can only refer H. L. to the report and leader of 
the Times, December 5, 1867, Where the saying is thus 
given: “I repudiate such a thing as nationality. I am 
nothing but a Catholic. An Englishman, if you please ; 
but a Catholic first.’’] 


Miuitary “ BLANKET-Tosstnc.”"—When Na- 
poleon threatened to invade England, volunteer 
corps were formed in various parts of the country, 
amongst which was the Upper Agbrigg regiment, 
comprising residents in Saddleworth, Marsden, 
Huddersfield, &c. They were called out for 
training to Wakefield. On one occasion several 
of the men having misconducted themselves, a 
court-martial was held, and the verdict was that 
each delinquent be thrown up in a blanket—thus, 
four strong men were called out of the ranks, each 
commanded to a corner of a stout blanket, on 
which a culprit was placed ; the order was then 
given, “Up with him!” when the men threw him 
up, and caught him on the blanket, on his return. 
“Up with him!” was again the cry; and the 


| process was repeated as often as the order was 


given. The above was told me by my father, he 
being one of the volunteers, and present on the 
oceasion.. Was this a common mode of punish- 
ment ? G. H. A, 


Pendleton. 


A “pap Bory.”—Two or three months ago, 
whilst examining, or rather running through, the 
parish register of Bromsgrove, in W orce stershire, 
I happened to cast my eyes upon the following 
three entries. I omitted to note the exact date of 
two of them; but one was in 1746 and the other 
two (which refer to the same child) between 1743 
and 1762. The entries run as follows :—(1) “ Bap- 
tized, Lucey (sic) Slater, daughter of Hannah 
C——, a Bald Born.” (2) “ Baptized, William, 
son of Ann T——, a bald born child.” And five 
days later (3) “Buried, William, son of Ann 
T——, a bald born child.” I thought at first that 
bald born was perhaps a euphemism for illegitimate, 
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and this idea found some little support in the 
circumstance that in all these three entries only 
the name of the mother was given, and not, as 
is usually the case with legitimate children, the 
name of both father and mother. But I 
discovered that there had been no particular 
squeamishness in Bromsgrove with regard to the 
designation of illegitimate children; and that the 
very straightforward word bastard was to be found 
appended to something like two children per 
month; and I was consequently obliged to abandon 
my original idea, and to come to the conclusion 
that bald born meant simply that the child was 
born without any hair upon its head. I have 
since consulted medical works, and I find that 
children are sometimes, though rarely, born bald. 
Mr. Godfrey, in his Diseases of Hair (Churchill, 
London, 1872), p. 45, says: 

“ There is also a condition of baldness from birth. A 
healthy child fails to grow the natural covering until the 
second or third year of life ; but then it appears 
Rayer describes the case of a man who was a patient in 
the Hospital de la Charité. There was congenital absence ; 
but nature afterwards began to give her usual covering. 
This man’s cranium was covered with down : white, silky, 
and fine as that on an infant's scalp.” 


soon 


In conclusion, I would inquire if it is still the 
custom to describe such children in parish registers 
as bald born; and also, whether any particular 
superstition has at any time been attached to the 
congenital absence of hair from a child’s head, 

F. CHANCE. 

Sydenham Hill. 

TANNING THE SKIN oF CrimmnaLts.—The recent 
query as to human skin nailed to church doors, 
suggests one of a like nature, which I trust some 
of your correspondents may be able to answer. In 
an old chap-book, entitled Mary Bateman, the 
Yorkshire Witch, I read that her body was pre- 
sented to the General Infirmary at Leeds, for dis- 
section, and that, “in compliance with the then 
custom in Yorkshire, her skin was tanned and dis- 
tributed in small pieces to different applicants.” 
She was executed at York Castle in 1809. When 
did this “ custom” of tanning the skin of criminals 
originate, and when did it cease ? 

J. Cuarues Cox. 

Hazelwood, Belper. 


A Qvestion or Earty EnGuisn Pronvncta- 
tion.—In Mr. Earle’s delightful Philology of th 
English Tongue, we are told that the vowel com- 
bination E 0 was very common in Saxon, but that 
in English it is very rare, being found (according 
to Ben Jonson) in only three English words, yeo- 
man, people, jeopardy, in each of which, I may 
add, it has a different sound. In reading early 
English, however, one comes upon it constantly 
as contained in the feminine personal pronoun of the 
third person, heo = she, and I, for one, find it embar- 






word. Perhaps some one of your correspondents 
will kindly help me. &. 7. 2 


Mayor Brown AnD uIs Battoon.—Can any 
reader inform me where I can find the metrical 
story of Major Brown and his Balloon, which 
appeared in one of the Christmas Annuals, some 
time, I think, between 1825 and 1835? 

The tale begins : 

“Tf any man, in any age, 

In any town or city, 

Was ever valiant, courteous, sage, 
Experienced, wise, or witty. 

That man was Major Brown by name, 
The fact you cannot doubt, 

For he himself would say the same, 
Ten times a day about. 
* * + + 

When suddenly he heard of one 
Who in an air balloon 

Had gone—1 can’t tell where he'd gone, 
Almost into the moon,” &c. 

as ae 

Porpotses.—Travelling recently in the South 
of England, and noticing a shoal of porpoises in 
Torbay, I heard the native designation applied to 
them of “herring-hogs.” In Yorkshire they are 
familiarly known as “ porpoise-pigs.” Can any of 
your readers tell me why this species of the finny 
tribe is connected by name with the porcine race ! 

ENQUIRER. 


Hull. 


Replies. 
THE DE QUINCIS, EARLS OF WINTON. 
4th S, x. 366, 455, 526; xi. 45. 

Mr. FLavett Epmvunps will, I am sure, in the 
interests of philology, pardon me for pointing out 
a series of mistakes into which he has fallen in his 
endeavour to derive the name De Quinci. “The 
name,” he says, “seems to come from the N.-F. 
quen, a companion. We read of the Conqueror’s 
quens.” There is no Norman-French word quen 
with a plural qguens : there isa word cuens or quens, 
with a plural contes. And, although the Latin 
comes from which the old Fren h coms, cons, CUéns, 
quens, are derived) did mean “ companion” before 
it meant “ count,” its French derivatives are never 
found in the sense of “companion.” Of quen, 
Mr. Epmunps adds, that “ English usage confines 
it to the king’s female companion, ‘.¢., his wife.” 
Mr. Epmvunps has confounded with the Norman- 
French quen an entirely distinct word, the Anglo- 
Saxon cwen, “a woman, a wife, the king’s wife,” 
from which come our quean and queen: this cwen 
belongs to that root, signifying “ to generate,” 
which in Sanskrit appears as jan, in Greek and 
Latin as gen—compare San. jani, “ woman”; Gk. 
guné, “woman, wife”; Lat. genetrix, “ mother.” 

Mr. Epmunps further speaks of “ ey, water or 





rassing not to know what sound to give such a 





pool.” To what language does this word belong! 




















slo- 
fe,” 
cen 
te,” 
and 


rk. 


r or 
ng ! 
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Certainly neither to Norman-French nor Anglo- 
Saxon: if to the English tongue as spoken after 
the Conquest, will Mr. Epmunps produce a single 
citation from a single author in defence of his 
assertion? On what grounds he would defend it, 
I think I know, aud shall be perfectly ready to 
give him an answer to them. 

With no intention of entering into the question 
at large, may I at the same time suggest that in 
Leland’s second list, “ Quyney” is a misprint for 
“Quyncy” Mr. Epmunps cannot fail to be aware 
how frequently a compositor substitutes e for c. 

Epwarp B. NicHo.son. 

Oxford. 

The Maud de St. Liz, who, according to Dug- 
dale, married Saher de Quincy, was the daughter 
of Simon, first Earl of Northampton, by Maud, 
daughter of Waltheof and Judith, niece of William 
the Conqueror. She married also Robert de Clare, 
son of Richard de Tonnebridge. The marriage 
with Saher de Quincy must have been the first one, 
for in the Chronicle of Dunmow Priory (Dugdale’s 
Monasticon ) occurs the following -——“a.p. 1140, 
died Maud de St. Liz, wife of Robert fitz Richard 
de Clare”: so that she was the widow of Robert, 
who died in 1134. Again, the list of benefactors 
to Daventre Priory has, “ Matilda de Seynlitz et 
soror Simonis de Seynlitz junioris Comitis Nor- 
hamptonize dedit nobis in liberé viduitate sua tan- 
quam patrona et domina ecclesiam de Daventre.” 
Daventre lordship belonged to Robert de Clare, 
from whom it descended to Walter, his son, who 
gave it to his brother Simon, “ quia potens erat in 
prelio,” so that the gift of Maud to Daventre “ in 
viduitate sua” was in memory of her late husband. 
Her daughter Maud, who singularly enough is 
called Maud de St. Liz, and who married William 
de Albini Brito of Belvoir, is also called the Lady 
of Bradeham. This lordship of Bradeham, at 
Domesday Survey, belonged to Ralph Baynard, 
whose descendant William, siding with Robert 
Curthose, was deprived of his barony, the greatest 
portion of which was given to Robert fitz Richard 
de Tonnebrigge. It is evident, however, that 
Saher de Quincy possessed this lordship at one 
time, for in a charter to Dunmow Priory, he gave 
“10 solidos of the vill of Bradeham,” his son Saher 
and Richard de Quincy being witnesses. Brade- 
ham must, therefore, have been part of the marriage 
portion of Maud de St. Liz on her marriage with 
Saher de Quincy; and have descended to Maud, 
her daughter, the “ Lady of Bradeham.” 


J. H. M. 


Use or THE AccusaTIVE Pronoun (4" S. xi. 
101.)—I cannot argue at any length against the 
main contention repeated in Mr. Picron’s re- 
Joinder, because it turns on the question of 
emphasis on a passage, and if that is not evident 
on the case being stated it is difficult to make it so. 














Burke, as Mr. Picron says, asks, “ Whom do 
we hope to satisfy? Is it A,isit B?” &. He 
shows in succession that it is none of these. If in 
this view the emphasis is not evidently on each 
successive person, and not on the word “satisfy,” 
which applies throughout, I certainly cannot at- 
tempt to prove further that it is. 

On the mere grammatical question, I can but 
repeat that what Mr. Picroy calls a slight change 
involves a monstrosity. “Is it that we are to 
satisfy him?” is far from good English: “Is it 
him that we are to satisfy?” with the same con- 
struction, is unheard of. 

I by no means meant that there was any 
language in which it could be asserted that gram- 
mar is not derived from use and custom. I do 
not know from whence grammar is derived. I 
only meant to guard myself against admitting that 
it always is so derived, which is more than can be 
proved. 

I cannot see the relevancy of Mr. Picron’s 
first quotation from Horace. It seems to me to 
confuse the personal with the relative pronoun. 
In “sunt quos,” of course, quidam, or nonnulli, 
is understood, according to a common usage. It 
is sometimes, though only in poetical language, so 
done in English, as “‘ Who fears” for “He who 
fears.” But then it is the nominative personal 
pronoun that is omitted. “That,” in Burke, is 
the relative pronoun, which no doubt is often 
omitted in this connexion. But whether we say 
“him that we satisfy,” or “him we satisfy,” the 
use of him has equally to be vindicated. 

It is true that, as it happens, “he I know” is 
not used for “he whom I know,” but it, like some 
others, is a mere accidental usage. In grammar it 
is equally correct with “the horse I ride” instead 
of “the horse that I ride.” 

More than that it is but a question of case. 
“We know him we have seen” might be said, 
though perhaps not very elegantly. But with 
other pronouns as well as nouns it is clear. “We 
testify that we have seen” is in the Bible. This 
omission of the relative pronoun is, I presume, 
peculiar to English. 

The instance out of Propertius (where the cor- 
rect reference is iv. 9, 17) is unquestionably 
a solecism in Latin grammar. Mr. Paley, the 
most recent editor, calls it “a bold and perhaps 
unique Grecism.” I doubt whether €oTiw ois 
would be often found even in the best Greek. 

Propertius, however, is no great authority ; nor 
is the parallel actually exact. I doubt w hether he 
or any one would have written “ Est illos quibus,” 
Xe., which would be requisite. LYTTELTON, 


P.S. Since writing the above, I have seen Mr. 
Picron’s letter in the number of February 8, about 
the Childe Harold passage. I much applaud his 
denunciation of the nonsense of M.C. : but his own 
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note seems to me not quite consistent with itself, 
nor with what he wrote before about Burke. He 
appears to stand up for grammar, except when he 
says he has defended “Burke’s freedom from 
grammatical trammels.” What are they but gram- 
matical rules? All I have said is that Burke’s 
language is ungrammatical in the passage in ques- 


tion. No doubt great writers, of whom Thucydides 
is the most notorious, have often been ungram- 
matical, but that is another question. 

Tyrscrn (4% §. xi. 98.)—The situation of the 


celebrated “ triple -tree,” in other words the callow s, 
has often been the subject of dispute. All dis- 
however, may be cleared up by sup- 
ainly the case, that it occupied 
different places at different periods. In 1330 
Roger de Mortimer was “ drawn and hanged” at 
the “ Elms,” described by Hollinshed as “now 
Tiborne”; and Elms Lane, Bayswater, is pointed 
out to this day the spot where the “ fatal elm 


crepancies, 


posing, as was cert 


tree grew,” and the “gentle Tiborne ran.” The 
gallows, “a triangle upon three legs,” was after- 
wards moved (pro bab ly in the sixteenth or seven- 
teenth century), and there is no reason to suppose 
that the statement of its mention in the lease of 


the house, No. 49, 
the Bis} op of London), 


Connaught Square (granted by 
is incorrect. The fact was 
first noticed by Mr. Rowland Dobie in his History 
of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, 1334, p. 12. Speaking 
S = Tyburn Tree,” he adds: 

‘As a matter of historical curiosity, 
is ‘identified with a house occupied by a Mr. Fenning, 
being 49, Connaught Square, which is built on the 
spot Sore the gallows stood, and in the lease granted by 
the late Bishop of London this is particularly men- 
tioned.’ 

In 1811 a number of humar bones, partly clothed 
in wearing apparel, were discovered in digging the 
foundations of the houses, 2Jos. 6 to 12, in Con- 
naught Place, which were supposed to have been 


I learn, that it 


thos » of persons execute a e€ Robins’s Padding- 
ton, p- 5.) 

Smith, in his History of Marylebon p. 153), 
states the gallows to have been for many years a 


» at the corner 
near the turnpike, on the 
ool-house was subsequently 


standing feature on a small eminence 
of the Edgeware Road, 
identical spot where a 


erected by the Uxbridge Road Trust. 
On May 7, 1860, in the course of some excavations 
connected with the repair of the roadway clo e to 


the foot paveme nt alo y the or irden of 
House, ‘the residence of Mr. A. J. B. Beresford 
Hope, at the extreme south-west angle of the 
Edgeware Road, the workmen came upon humerous 
human bones, obviously the remains of the unhappy 
persons buried under the gallows. (See Mr. Hope’s 
communication to the Times, May 9, 1860. 

The gallows subsequently consisted of two up- 
rights and a cross-beam, as Mr. Timbs says 
(Cc wiosthie . 


Arklow 


erected, 


of Lov don. p. 


S809 


, on the morning of 








execution across the roadway, opposite the house 
at the corner of Upper Bryanston Street and the 
Edgeware Road, wherein the gibbet was deposited 
after being used. Smith (History of Marylebone), 
writing in 1833, says: 

** This house has at this day curious iron balconies to the 
windows of the first and second floors, which were used 
by the sheriffs when attending in their official capacity 
as witnesses of the executions.” 

He also adds : 

“When Tyburn ceased to be the place of execution, 
the gallows was purchased by a carpenter, and converted 
into stands for beer butts, in the cellars of a public-house 
in the neighbourhood, viz, the ‘Carpenters’ Arms,’ ip 
Adams Street.” 

The oldest known representation of the Tybum 
gallows is in a German print in the Crowle P: 

Brit. Museum); wherein Henrietta Maria, queen 
of Charles I., is kneeling in penance beneath the 
triple-tree; but it does not help us to determine 
its situation. 

William Capon made a 
in 1785; copying the same in 
following note : 


nnant 


sketch of Tyburn gallows 
1818, he added the 


“View looking across Hyde Park, taken from a one- 
pair-of-stairs window at the last house at the end of 
Upper Seymour Street, Edgeware Road, facing where Ty- 
burn formerly was. The eastern end of Connaught Place 
is now built on the very plot of ground then occupied by 
a cow-lair and dust and cinder heaps.” 

Epwarp F. Risa. 
Oreratic Pampuiets (2 §. xi. 228.) —Th 
lines are from Electra, a Tragedy translated from 
Sophocles, by Mr. Theobald, p- 35, London, 1714; 
they represent :— 


: ‘ oa 

ELECTRA. 701 more xepavvot Aws* 7} 
tov maeGwt 

"AXwos, «i taut’ ehopwovtes 


Xpurrovery exy Aor ; 

€, ¢, 
Crorvs. 
ELECTRA. 
Cuorvs. 


at at, 
o e oa , 
1) Fat, TL OAKPVELS 5 
ev. 
’ 
pndev pey 


4 
LUO?S. 
at ys 


Electra, vy. 823-831. 





It is not stated in the tith page or in the Bw- 
graphia Dramatica that Theobald’s Electra was 
acted. The writer of the “ Letter” probably 
mistaken when he says the lines were “sung. 


There is a reprint, London, 1780, which has on the 


title-page, “ As it is acted at the Theatres Royal 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden,” but the actors 
names are not given, and the play seems to be one 


of a — issued by Harrison, the publisher of 


the ovelists’ Maqaz I think it was called the 
The “ rl Mag azine, and that each number con- 
tained a tragedy, a comedy, and a farce, with two 


portraits of actors in character. Should any reader 
of “N. & o” have a set, I shall be glad to know 
what was the frontispiece to Electra, and whether 
Shirley’s Electra, which was refused a licence by 
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the Lord Chamberlain in 1763, is also in the col- | the new moon through glass indicates that some- 


lection. 


As the query is nearly twelve years old, and} the Weald of Kent and East Sussex. 
for having | the moon through the boughs of a tree is supposed 


correspondents sometimes apologize 
delayed their answers, I venture, as a “ constant 
reader,” from the first volume, and a correspondent 
from the second of the first series, to express an 
opinion that as“ N. & Q.” 
a query in the first series increases the value of the 
, f this will show that th 
H. B. C. 





whole. The in 

editor : crees Will 
U. U. Club. 
Eariy P é 


S » 498 The pie 





Dean STANI 
S. x. from which these lines ar 
taken will be found at p. 181 of Mr. Lain re 
print of The Gude and Godlie Ballates, wl 


however, they a different form, t] 


t< 





“Say weill is throucl a worthy thing 
Of Say weill, greit vertew furth dois sprir 
ll, from Do weill, differis in letter, 
Say weill is gude, but Do weill is better. 
y weill is repute be man sum deale 
But do weill onlie to God dois appeal 
Say weill sayis godlie, and dois mon} 


But do weil lis llie, and dois this wa 








ld ease 











Ly weill, mony ¥ Goddis word cleuis, 





t for laik of do weill, it quicklie leuis ; 
1 do weill war joynit in a frame 


war won, gottin war the game,” &c 
r in the same fon n the 
1568). The Scots reformer is 





Westminster ” may | been I can’t say. 

W. F. (2). 

[The Dean of Westminster, 1549—1553, was Dr. Richard 
Cox, afterwards Bishop of Ely, 1559. To the period of 
his exile, owing to his complicity in the attempt to place 
Lady Jane Grey on the throne, belongs the poem ascribed 
to him, on “Say well and do well,” published in vol. xiii. 
of the Pe rey Society See Stanley's Mem. of Westmin- 
ster Abbey, 3rd edition, pp. 467-8. ] 

Bupce Bacne.ors 
food E t 
query! Bailey gives 

” Budge , the dr 
Bachelors, a Col 
lined with lumb’ 
London, durin 
tion.” 

Cotgrave, in his Frenel 
l es furre, Budge.” 
mpare Warton’s note on line 707 of Milton’ 


ith S. xi. 15. 


Has not our 


tle slip in his answer to this 





ssed skin or fur of lambs.” ‘* Budge 
uny of men, cloathed in long gowns, 
Jur, who accompany the Lord Mayor of 
g the time and solemnity of his inaugura 









Dictionary. 1650. cive 


O foolishn f ' that lend their ears 
To those / loctors of the stoick fi 
He s ‘EB fur, ancle tly 1 ornal 
of the scholastic ] d then goes on to speak 
of the word as ol Milton’s tim : 





s one work, a reply to | often seen done, as it is a 


dee, but who the “ Dean of 


thing will be broken by the beholder prevails in 
Also seeing 


to be very unlucky, but the evil influence is broken 
by taking a piece of money from your pocket, and 
P tting on € ich side of the coin: thing I have 
ceremony which must be 
immediately performed. Turning the money in 
your poc ket “ for luck,” on the first seeing the new 
moon, I believe, prevails in most parts of England. 
H. W. D. 
Cranes (4 §. xi. 53.)—-St. Jerome 
was not the first to notice this. The following are 
n Lucan’s Pharsalia, vy. 711: 
“ Strymona sic gelidum, bruma pellente, relinquunt 
Poture te, Nile, grues, primoque volatu 
Effingunt varias, casu monstrante, figuras.” 


The flight, however, is angular, not figured o1 





lettere R. H. 8. 
Tavern Sirens (4 §. xi. 52 The “ Duk 
Williar metimes found publ c-house sign 
| ir y I bel ,W m Duke of Cum 
| berland, who fought at Culloder The court rolls 
of the manor of Kirton-in-Lindsey, some time 
it the year 1750, mention a tavern on the 
| North Green, in that town, lled “ The Duke of 
Cumberland.” It is not there now, f the house 
ot ente nment remains, it | iken another sign. 
| ARD PEACOCK. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 
The sign of “ The Goose and G ron,” to be 


lso found in Norwich, lly explained as 
iivalent to the emblem of St. Laurence’s mar- 
tyrdom. In a rudely executed, and somewhat 
mutilated effigy of this saint, stretched upon his 
instrument of torture, which adorns the doorway 
to the tower of St. Laurence’s Church, Norwich, 
the figure of the martyr might readily be mistaken 


for that of a bird. ¥. & & 


‘Ero popera” (4 §. xi. 71 Eio popeia is 
ion with whi I hildren are sung 

Every Gern mother or nursemaid 
sings it to the cl | It has 
icul } translated,— 


no particular me 








* Eio pop legs 
Eio popela machs Augelein zu, 
ndsoon. The expres ion existed long before 
C. MALER. 


Reference to 
Snelling’s Coins of Europe would probably enable 
ums to identify his coin. SAMUEL SHAW. 

Andover. , 
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“A Welsh parson, of mean abilities, though a good 
heart, struck with reverence at the sight of Dr. Johnson, 
whom he had heard of as the greatest man living, could 
not find any words to answer his inquiries concerning a 









stone in Ruabon churchyard. If I remember right, the 


words were — 













































































‘Heb Dw, Heb Dym 
Dw o’ diggon,’ 
and though of no very difficult construction, the gentle- 
man seemed wholly confounded, and unable to explain 
them ; till Dr. Johnson, having picked out the meaning 
by little and little, said to the man, ‘ Heb isa preposition, 
I believe, Sir, is it not!’ My countryman, recovering 
some spirits upon the sudden question, cried out, ‘So I 
humbly presume, Sir,’ very comically.”’ 

This incident is, no doubt, the foundation on 
which rests the supposit ionof the Cambrian Register, 
quoted by Cymro, so I fear we must not claim the 
* Great Lexicographer” as a Welsh scholar. 


A. I 


\. 
Croeswylan, Oswestry. 

“To Rock Dicky Cree” (4 S- 
xi. 98.)—I know nothing as to the first of these 
expressions, but by the second I do not doubt 
intended the “ Bodikin of Christ,” because it 
now many years since I remember to have heard 
of a clergyman visiting the house of a poor 
parishioner at Christmas, I think in Derbyshire, 
and overhearing the mother telling her children, 
“to go play with their ‘dicky chree,” which 
turned out to be a doll, so termed only at Christ- 
Ev. Pu. SHIRvey. 


“Rep Neck”: 


18s 


18 


mas-tide. 
SHAKSPEARE Fottos (4S. xi. 35 There is 

t very palpable distinction between the reprint of 
the first folio and its original, inasmuch as the 
former bears the water-mark “ Shakspeare” and 
“ Whatman” on alternate leaves. Though “ What- 
name is the oldest perhaps in England 
connected with paper-making, it scarcely goes as 
far back as the time of Shakspeare. I have never 
seen the original first folio; but in all probability 
the paper was ribbed: the reprint (1808 
but what is technically known as wove. 
JAMES RICHARDSON. 


s 


man’s” 


IS not so, 


Glasgow. 


? 
> 


fh S. xi. : T.E.S 


Kines or ConNAUGHT 7 . B.S. 
should consult Pedigrees, by J. Bernard Burke, 
Ulster, vol. xv. p. 254; also O’Farrall’s Linea 
intiqua, p. 141; also Miscellanea Genealogica et 
Heraldica, No. xiii., June, 1871. 

I should like to have a list of the Irish Kings 
from Heremon down to Lovee-Sriav-darg ; that is, 
the succession from father to son. ma. Fe 

[There is a tolerably full list, in the earlier editions 
of Haydn, of the Irish Kings, from Heremon (B.c. 1300) 
to Roderick O’Connor (a.p. 1168-72), the last of the 


England, Henry II., by Pope Adrian. ] 


BattLe or Towron (4 §. xi. 76.)—Let me 
refer your correspondent A. 8. to an article con- 


| 


| tributed by me to vol. iv. p. 


motto round somebody’s arms which adorned a tomb- | 


Kings before Ireland was given to the Norman King of | the Thousand and One Nights. 








1, of the present 
| series of “N. & Q..” describing a visit paid by 
me in the summer of 1870 to the battle-field of 
Towton. Mention will be found there also of the 
| story to which he alludes, namely, the people in 
the place and neighbourhood firmly believing that 
}a peculiar kind of rose-bush will grow only on the 
i bloody meadow,” and that, if transplanted else- 
| where, it withers away and dies. The roses grow 
|in luxuriance on dwarfed, stunted 
| white, marked in some instances with red spots, 
| which, as the legend runs, indicate “ th’ aspiring 
blood of Lancaster.” The ballad on the Battle of 
Towton, by Mr. Planché, was shown to me in M§. 
by a friend of mine, long before the publication 
| of his Recollections, and we read it together on the 
field. 

A. S. will find a pretty exhaustive account of 
Towton Field, unquestionably the most sanguinary 
and important battle in the Wars of the Roses, 
in Visits to Fields of Battle. by Richard Brooke, 
Esq., F.S.A., published in 1857. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 





bushes, are 


Queen Eteanor’s Crosses (4 8. xi. 77.)- 
There are no remains of the memorial, or praying 
crosses, erected by order of the executors of the 
will of Queen Eleanor, except those which Mr. 
A. Rumyer mentions, viz., those at Geddington, 
which is triangular in plan, Northampton, and 
Waltham. The best popular account of these 
works is in Mé mortals of Queen Eleanor, by Mr. 
John Abel, “ published for the proprietor,” 1864. 
This work contains admirable photographs of the 
three structures named, likewise of the Queen's 
tomb in Westminster Abbey. Mr. Hunter's paper 
in The Archeologia, vol. xxix., should be con- 
sulted. Not fifteen, but twelve crosses were erected. 
The Chronicles of Thomas of Walsingham, vol. i. 
Rolls edition), contains some curious, if not con- 
clusive, evidence as to the opinions asserted by 
recent antiquaries that these crosses were erected 
at the Queen’s cost, not at that of her husband, as 
popularly and not unnaturally supposed. See also 
Hearne’s edition of the Annales dé Dunstaple, 
1290. A paper, by Mr. Burtt, in No. 68, of The 
Archeological Journal, may be read with profit. 
The conclusion seems reasonable that these memo- 
rials were erected in pursuance to the will of the 
Queen, and not originally designed to commemorate 
her by Edward I. F. G. STEPHENS. 


IstanD or “ Wanwak” (4% S. xi. 97.)—The 
story referred to by Srnppap is, no doubt, that of 
“Hasan of El-Basrah,” which he will find in the 
lthird volume of Lane’s admirable translation of 

It is one of the 
| best stories in the collection. The island is there 
called Wak-Wak, and it was a princess of the 
lisland whose feather-dress Hasan succeeded in 


j 
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securing, and thus captured her and made her his 
wife. She afterwards recovered her feather-dress, 
and flew away to her home in Wak-Wiak, and the 
chief part of the story is taken up with Hasan’s 
adventures in his journey there to recover her, 
which he ultimately did. Py. Jd. F. 


Nep Warp’s “ Trip Jamaica” (4% §. xi. 
97.\—This is a small folio of sixteen pages. It 
was first printed in 1698, and is often found bound 
up with other pieces by the same author, of which 
there are many and quantity. 
Several copies have passed under my notice in 
volumes, but I never saw it in a separate form. 
This may assist Mr. Rivey in his search. 

Epwarp F. Rimsavtr. 


I have a copy of Ned Ward’s Trip to Jamaica: 
It consists of about twenty pages, gives an account 
of why he there (if he ever did), of the 
provisions on the island, Port Royal, and the 
inhabitants generally. It is written in 
coarse style. It appears as number 
second volume of A Collection of the 


Mr. Edward Ward, 1717. I 


of the same size 


went 


xiii. in the 
Writings of 
may here state that 
some years a 
works, and have now 
of his pamphlets and 
amongst them. I 
them to Mr. Ritey 


more 
writings, 
shall be 
time, 
Hamitton FIetp. 
Clapham Park. 


some 


rare 
» show 


verv 


happy t 


ones 
at any 


Thornt 


m Lodge, 
Burns AND Higuitanp Mary (4S. xi. 92. 
Whatever may have been the “influence” under 


which Mrs. Hyzer penned the lines quoted, it 
certainly could not have been the inflience of 
Robert Burns. She was not “familiar with his 


writings” before the influence was brought to bear 
upon her, and it is painfully evident that she 


remained unfamiliar thereafter. W. M. 
Edinburgh 
“PappEE” (4th S, xi. 97.)—Grose (i. 337) re- | 


prints the speech of the Earl of Essex, to which 
Mr. Wess refers, and appends this note 

“The meaning of this word I have not been able to 
ascertain ; it is by some sup posed to mean Irish boys ; 
many of them were then, it is said, serving as grooms to 
the troopers. Paddee, according to this idea, originated 
from the vulgar appellation of Paddy, given by the 
English to the Irishmen of all denominations.” 


S. D. Scorr. 


_Lerrers FROM THE Irish HiguHianps (4% §, 
x1. 76.)—The letters signe : “ H.” were written by 
the late He nry Blake, Esg., of Re nvyle, at that 


time one of the three large ? landed proprietors In 
Connemara, the other two being Mr. D’Arc y, of 
Clifden, and Mr. Martin, of Ballynahinch. “The 
other letters were written by Mrs. Blake and her 
sisters, then residing at Re nvyle. 
Mr. Blake’s first visit to Ireland, 


than twenty volumes | 





| Tide 


co I collected a number of Ned Ward’s | 


| most desirable in “ N. 
his usual | 





| « 


| to his work on Precedency, first 


to take possession (after a long minority passed 
England) of the family estates. 

Longman published a second edition in 1825 
but both have been long since out of print. The 
facts, as a true representation of the state of Con- 
nemara at that period, can be vouched for by 

ONE OF THE SURVIVING At 


rHORS. 
Teetrotum Ruyrmes (4 §. xi. 13, 64.)—In 
Montgomeryshire the totum played with was, 
several years ago and probably Is yet), with the 
letters N, H, P, and T, signifying 
N for nothing, H for half, 
P put down and T. take all: 
The totum is locally known as a “ T take all.” 
TORFAEN. 
Tue “ Hear” (4% §,. x. passim; xi. 38, 57.)— 
ill M. allow me to correct an error in his foot- 
note at p. 39, as accuracy even in slight matters is 
& Q.”? The poem by Jean 
which he mentions is called Th High 
on the Coast of Lincolnshire in 1571, and not 
High Tid at Lincoln. The scene of 
ehbourhood of Boston, and the 
of the fine old church of St. Boloph s are said to 
ring “ play uppe the Brides of Enderby.” 
Joun PIcKFORD, 
Woodbridge. 


In gcelow 


Ballad on the 
it is in the nei 


bells 


M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, 
“THe Curistian YEAR” (4% §, xi. 15, 79. 
Here are two more examples of the genitive case 
of words ending in s: 

** OQ, he is even in my mistress’ case.” 
Romeo and Juliet, Act iii. scene 3 
“ Fair Venus’ train appear.” 
Gray's Ode on the 


WiILLtiAM WICKHAM. 


Spring, 1st stanza. 


Athenzum Club. 

Scortisu TERRITORIAL Baronies (4° 8. x. 329, 
$39, 481; xi. 25. We cannot concur 
hold that a Laird, 
a smaller or lesser Baron 
Freeholder 


behoved to be a 


with 
alias 


397, 
W. M. (p. 25. We 
Dominus, was a Baron 

and that he was often called 
in Acts of the Jameses. He 
tenant in capite of the Crown, and to hold by ward 
and relief—or blench—“ in alba-firma.” His lands 
might not be erected into a liberam baroniam, 
and yet he was nevertheless a Baron. W. M. 
thinks differently, and cites Sir G. Mackenzie, 
‘ writing in 1680.” He therefore, probably, refers 
published in that 
read it, we take leave to say, 
with little if he will only return 
to a 1 rusal, he will find the following expressions 
made use of, and several others of a similar import : 
‘the Lesser Barons, commonly called Lairds” (p. 
52); “the rest are called small Barons” (p. 55) ; 


‘the old Barons (or Lairds)” (p. 56); and “a 


also a 


has 


exactness ; and, 


year; but he 


in 1810, was | Laird in effect is but the corrupt form of a Lord 
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(ibid). Besides, Sir George explains what the 
Lairds properly were, namely, “such as did hold 
their lands of the Prince” (S. of Heraldry, p. 13) ; 
adding that “such as held their lands of a subject 
«+ « + Were only called Good-men.” This work on 
Precedency, from p. 49 to p. 56, may be perused 
with advantage; and if other authority be required, 
reference may be made to Thomson’s Case for Cran- 
stoun on The Old Extent, passim, but especially from 
p. 176 to p. 182, and to the expression of opinion, 
at p. 176, that “ every man - lawful age, holding 
his lands in capite of the Crown, however small 
his freehold, was bound to bn suit and presence 
in Parliament,” &c.; and there he was enrolled 
as a Baron; the three estates at that time—James 


I. and II.—consisting of the “ Clergy, Barons, and 
Commissars of Burghs” (Innes’s Legal Antiquities, 
pp. 123, 124). EspPEDARE. 
Myemonic Lines on THE OLD anp New 
Testaments (4 S. x. 293, 357, 462, 529.)—The 


are given by Peignot, in his very amus- 
mens Ph ilologiques, ou V ariétés en tous 
1824, 


~ owing 
Am 
Ge nres, & Dijon, 8yo. 
“* Vers Techniques, sur les livres de 0 Ancien 
Testament. 
Gignit, abit, sacrat, numerat, legemque reponit. 
Post Josue, Judex, Ruth, Reges, Puralipomen : 
Esdras, Tobias, Judith recolantur, et Esther: 
Job, David, Salomon, nati sapientia Syrac 
nn s «© # «= 6s = » 6% © ¢ 
Isaiam, Jeremiam, Baruch, Ezechielem 
Subsequetur Daniel: bis senos junge minores, 
Osee, Jo#l, Amos, Abdias, mersus Iona, 
Sophonias, Nahum, Habacuc, Sophonias; Aggee 
Zachariz subsint Malachias et Machabzi. 
Sur les livres du Nouveau Testament. 
Mathzo, Marco, Lucze, castoque Joanni 
Nuntia fausta dato; ast actus decernito Luce. 
Unica Romanis, Galatis quoque, bina Corinthis ; 
Ephesiis, Philipp., Colossis unica queisvis : 
Thessaloni duplex et duplex Timothzo adsit. 
Tito, Philemoni, Hebrzis sit propria cuique. 
Jacobo una, Petro duplex, triplexque Joanni. 
Unica Judxe 
Principium Genesis, ‘finis datur Ap ocalypsis.” 
Page 155, 
he following are more concise: I transcribe 
them from a scarce little volume of Mnemonics 
entitled Memoriale Biblicum Metricod Ci ompendio, 
quai fiert yt ut, brevissi factum, &c., auctore 
Matthia Martinio, Freienhagensi. Breme, 1618, 
12mo. 


no 


* Veteris Testamenti libri, ex ordine, versibus 
inclust ita habentur. 

Josua, Judex, 

Esdra, Nehemia et 


Moses. Ante canunt res gestas. 
Ruth, Samuel, Reges, Chronica, 
Esther. 

Hine Jobus, Psalmi, Proverbia, 
Post ventura canunt Esa., Jer., 
Hoseas, 5 vel, 
Michas, 

Zacharias : 


Concio, carmen. 

et Ezech., Danielque, 
Amosus, Obadia, Jonas, 

Nahumus, Chabacuc, Sophonia, Chaggai, 
clarus Malachias ultintus insit. 











Nov. Testamen. 

Post evangelium sunt Actus, Roma, Corinthus, 

Pro Galatis, Epheso, Philippis, atque Colossis. 

Thessalo, Timotheo atque Tito, Philemone, Hebrasis, 

Jacobus, Petrus, Johannes, Juda, Revelans.” 

Page 24. 

I omit the notes, as the lines are pretty intelli- 
gible without them. Mnemonic verses follow, 
giving the number of chapters in each book, &c. 

There is a very curious and elaborate book of 
Mnemonics, entitled, “‘ Memorize Subsidium Me- 
tricum, in duas partes distinctum ad _ recolenda 
tum Geographie et Chronologi, tum Artis Ora- 
tori, ac Ethice Characteristice Elementa, in 
Compendium redacta a Sacerdote ordinis Capue- 
cinorum, Provincis Mediolanensis, &c. Medio- 
lani, mpcci xu.” Svo. This isa volume extending 
to 368 pages, and exhibiting, in mnemonic hexa- 
meters, the title imports, almost the entire 
elements of human learning. The following lines 
on the Hebrew Patriarchs, may serve as a speci- 
men :— 

“ Ordo, per Hebrxos, quo nati sunt Patriarche : 
Primus Adam, Seth, Enos, Cainan, Malaleel, Jared, 
Enoch, Mathusalem, Lamech: Noe uls secula dena, 
Sem ultra quindena, Arphaxad, Sale, Heberque, Pha 

leaque, 

Reu, Sarug, Nacor, Thare, & uls vicena Abraamus, 

Isac, Tacobque Israelis nomine adauctus, 

Iuda, Phares, Esdron, Aram, Aminadab, atque Naasson, 

Salmon, Booz, & Obed, pater Isai dictus Iesse, 

David, bisque novem Reges, Babiloneque natus 

Salathiel Jeconiw, Zorobabul, Abiud, 

Eliacim, atque Azor, Sadoc, Achimque, Eliudque, 

Atque Eleazar, item Mathan, Iacobque, & Ioseph, 

Dant Christo genesim. Israelis at altera stirps est 

Levi, Caath, Amram, & Moyses ad bis duodena 

Secla, & sex lustra; hicque octogenarius, ultra 

Vulgus Hebrzorum, sexcentis millibus auteit 

Anno quindecimo supra duo secula, postquam 

Iacob in Egyptum a Chanaan iit, obvio Ioseph.” 

Page 101. 
Wituiam Bares, B.A. 


as 


Birmingham. 

BirTHPLAce oF Napo.eon III. (4S. xi. 53, 
SU, I am clad of the confirmation of my state- 
ment by Mr. J. Bertrayp Payne; but I assure 
him that my information was not derived from 
his “note of July 30, 1870.” How I came in 
wossession of the fact is this : Some few years ago 


I published a History of France, in which I made 
the usual traditional statement about the son of 
Napoleon I. and the late Emperor being the only 
two of the line born in the Tuileries. fter the 
siege of Paris, this history was corrected and br ught 
oa to the presidency of M. Thiers. An officer 

the Cent Garde was staying with me at the 
time, and I showed him my sketch of Napoleon IIL. 
He told me he had heard the Emperor more than 
once affirm that he was not born at the Tuileries, 
but in the Rue Ceruti, and told me to correct the 
As I felt certain that I might depend on 


very best means 


1 








pa ssage, 


my friend, and that he had the 
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wrote below, “ This 
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Lavant, Chichester. 
“Wark, Knave! 
xi. 13, 60, 101.) —T! 
of the inscription ( 
quoted from memo! 


copied it then an 
which I now write it 
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rules of proso¢ y; | 
hexameter. 
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BEALE’s description 
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speare :-— 


An if thou wilt 1 


As if Lady Percy W 
the veracious memb 
Garrick Club. 
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Vf 
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“Tn faith I'll break 





the correction, and he 
he Emperor’s own 
/BHAM BREWER. 


I mad ? 
is from 


E. C 


Wuat L 


* TOL wl 


OOKEST AT?” (4th S. 
sis the correct form 
ompeiian -wall 


r. Picron, con- 


hou ise 


and 


nv 
\ y 


jecturally emended by C. 8. 
“ YTIOSIS LOCVS HIC NON EST DISCEDE MORATOR.” 
Is ww it at Por pt in Decembe r, 1868, and 


nto the pocket-book from 
down. 


nh accor ling to the strict 


kes a very good phonetic 

R. M. 
th S. x. 472; xi. 22.)\—Mr. 
of the Midland custom among 






h proverb quoted by Crow- 


light on a passage of Shak- 


y little finger, Harry, 
10t tell me ‘all thing s true. 


l Hen. IV. , Act 2, Scene 3. 
uld force a confession from 
r. C. G. Prowert. 





Dwarris’s “ M RS OF THE BRERETON 
Famity ” (4S. x. 519; xi. 61.)—F. R. M. will find 
an account of the Irish branch of this family in 
the ippl ) f tl later editions (1846, 
I think) of Sir B. Burk Landed Gentry. I 
believe it was chiefly compiled by a very able 


vist, the late D. O'Callaghan 
n. Y. S. M. 


jth S. x. 520; xi. 61. 


he most beautiful modern 
ve, W written by the late 
isforth, the historian of the 


two versions of it 
vhich has appeared in many 


iA nere re 





collecti ns of pol ilar poetry, may be seen in the 
saa mg Society ( tion of George Taylor's Me- 
moir ( r Rol Pe) P SD A nother Ve rsion, 
which seems to me to be in several respects supe- 
rior to the common one, is given at p. 240 of the 
same vol Epwarp PEracock. 


S. xi. 57, 104. This means 
Rao lL. Cr uel Abbe Vv. 
most complete of all our 
though on a small 

we in which it 
redit on Chapel Royal” 


ler. W. F. (2 


ssrac 


Scotland, 


oft utter ne 


AM j2 S. x. passim 


} > xi. 65. 
whom I thank for 


pamphlet 
the clergy of the Church of England. 


pronounced 








his note) and others until I could write to York- 
shire and obtain sure information as to the song; 
and I find that at Pocklington, where I learnt it, 
they say “ Down to Yapham,” probably because 
Yapham is near. I am also told, “ Bane is no 
Yorkshire word at all.” My informant is an old 
Yorkshire tyke, who is now between sixty and 
seventy, has lived in Yorkshire all his life, and 
has been specially making in about this 
song for me, though I have no doubt it may be 
1 local word, known or used in some village or 
seal sh, but seldom or ever heard beyond its own 
locality. J. R. Hate. 


juiries 


Tue “Stace Parson” IN THE SIXTEENTH 
Century (4 S, x. 385, 453, 522; xi. 77.)—The 
Rev. Chancellor Harington published an able 


in refutation of Lord Macaulay’s libel on 
Joun MACLEAN. 


Hammersmith. 


Mote (4% §, xi 
ouldwarp” are 
The former is 
* Moudy-wort.” 


W. H. 


“Want,” as A NAME FOR THE 
36, 81.)—This word as well as “m 
in common use in Shropshire. 

“ Oont,” and the | 


Shrewsbury. 


Mrs. Marcaret Worrtncton (4 §. xi. 15.) 

In one of the recent periodicals there was an 
inquiry for the place of her sepulture ; the follow- 
ing may y therefore be ng. Ne r the pulpit 
in Teddington Middlesex, on the 


interest 


parish church, 














north-east wall, is pl vced a well executed tablet, 
in statuary marble, with the following inscription, 
viz. :— 
* Near this 
Monument lies the body of 
rgaret Woffington 
spinster, born Oct. 18th, 1720, 
who departed this life March 
28th, 1760, aged 359 years. 
“In the same Grave lies 
the body of Master Horace 
Cholmondely, son of 
the Hon Robert — 
Cholmondely and Ma 
Cholmondely, siste r 
of the said Margaret Woffington, 
aged 6 months.” 
&. G.I 
Joun THELWALL (4 §. xi. 76 ‘he periodical 
ing uired for this referenc is , ibun , con- 
sisti ng chiefly of the political lectures of this 
a r or It was publis hed weekly, in 8vo., 
No. . ietunioe ae 14, 1795. No. 7 con- 


A copy, | « und 
Library, 
hed 


: ee author’s farewell address. 

in three volumes, is in the Bodleian 
among the and px riod 
by the Rev. F. W 


new pape rs icals bequeat 
Hope. 


Epwarp F. RrwBpav.t 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

Les Francais en Amérique, pendant la Guerre de U'Inde- 
pendence des Etats Unis, 1777—1783. Par Thomas 
alch. (Paris, Saiton; Philadelphia, Lippincott.) 

Ovr limits will not admit such an account of this im- 

portant work as its merits, as well as its importance, 

demand. We can only heartily recommend it to our 
readers. Every one knows, probably, that not a French 
man can be found who does not maintain that the 

American colonists in insurrection would have been 

swept from the face of the earth, but for the help of 

France at a most critical time. The French are as 

satisfied that but for them there would have been no 

“ United States,” as they are that, but for the same 

reason, there would have been no kingdom of Italy. 

This book will tend, perhaps, to confirm that opinion, 

the French army being prominent in every page. On 

the whole, however, it is impartially written. It renders 
as much honour to the English General Provost, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Maitland, and Major Moncrief, for their 
gallant and successful defence of Savannah against the 
united French and Americans, as it does to Lafayette 
and Rochambeau under all circumstances, and to Wash- 
ington, who, in English eyes, wears as noble and chival- 
rous a dignity as in the eyes of those for whom he 
especially fought. “Never from so good a hand!” was 
his soldier-like remark when the brave O'Hara (Miss 

Berry's O'Hara) was surrendering his sword to him. 

It isa subject for an artist. M. Balch’s comments are 

as sensible as his narrative is spirited ; and he, naturally, 

cannot forbear remarking with complacency that the 
arms which the French monarchy lent, not out of love 
for rebels to sovereign authority, but out of desire to 
make England weaker, were invigorated by the exercise 
to overthrow king, throne, and monarchy, in France. 

George III., with all his faults, acted like a gentleman 

when he told the first American Ambassador to England, 

that he would be the first to respect what he had been 
the longest to oppose. 





Trish Wits and Worthies; including Dr. La gan, his 
Life and Times. With Glimpses of Stirring Scenes, 
since 1770. By W. J. Fitzpatrick, LL.D. (Duffy & 


Co.) 

Dr. Firzpatrick is a biographer who needs neither 
introduction nor praise at our hands, In his latest work, 
named above, he is chiefly occupied with the life of the 
Rev. Dr. Lanigan, a learned priest of the Church of 
Rome, who, as his biographer shows, was undeservedly 
ill-treated by his own ecclesiastical superiors, from whose 
persecution he found refuge as Librarian to the Dublin 
Society. Dr. Fitzpatrick states, in reference to the 
descendants of Huguenots in Ireland, that “the bulk 
of the descendants of the refugees remain staunch in 
their antagonism to the tenets of Catherine de Medicis. 
A dinner, attended by the representatives of the Hugue- 
not families, still takes place annually in Dublin... . In 
Portarlington, originally a French colony, service in 
French is to this day solemnized, and it is very amusing 
to see ‘ Blong’ corrupted from ‘ Blanc,’ and other French 
names, inscribed over the butchers’ stalls of that town.” 


Clubs and Club Life in London, with Anecdotes of its 
famous Coffee Houses, Hostelries, and Taverns, from 
the Seventeenth Ce ntury to the Present Time. By John 
Timbs, F.S.A. (J. C. Hotten.) 

As a companion to the famous History of Sign-Boards, 

Mr. Hotten has reprinted the work on Clubs and Club 


Life, which Mr. Timbs wrote and Mr. Bentley published 
in 1866. 


The author has not changed anything nor 









made any additions, but Mr. Hotten has increased the 
value of the work in a very great degree by its numeroug 
illustrations. These form a pleasant and important 
feature in themselves. Club-life, though luxurious, is 
not yet quite perfect. Some time since, a member 
complained to the late Frank Talfourd,—‘ I can never 
get anything to drink at this club!” “Then,” replied 
Frank, “ if 1 were you, I would always come drunk /” 


AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 
the gentleman by whom they are required, whose name and addressare 
given for that purpose 


BOOKS 


2 vols. folio. 


2 vols. folio. 


Snaw's History or STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Hunter's History or Doncaster 
Hastep’s History or Kent. 4 vols. 
Dispin'’s Bistroorapuicat Decameron. 3 vols 
Bewicx’s History or Birps. 2 vols. 

Cremsnank. Any Books Illustrated by George Cruikshank 


Wanted by Thomas Beet, 15, Conduit Street, Bond Street, W. 





Motices to Correspondents. 


“ Dratect.”—The difference of accent is recognized om 
either side. The American paper, the Index, speaking 
of Professor Tyndall's Lectures at Boston, U.S., says he 
had “a decidedly English accent,” but that “it did not 
render his speech either unpleasant or un intelligible.” 

S. writes, with reference to “ Lorp Byron’s ADDREss To 
THE OcEan”’ (4 8. xi. 110),—“ As this piece is an almost 
verbatim translation from the French of Madame de 
Staél, some light might possibly be thrown on ‘lay’ by 
a reference tu themovel, Corinne.” 

Pivurisvs.— Lornp Byron’s ADDRESS TO 
overwhelms with We must 
discussion closed. 

Esiane.—The Irish actor, Fullam, died in January, 
1826. He was playing Don Cristoval, in Brother and 
Sister, and was walking to the Green Room, after being 
encored in a comic song, when he fell dead. He was about 
seventy. 

U. O. N.—It is falsely reported of Palmer, that he died 
upon the stage whilst uttering the words, “* There is another 
d a beiter world.” See“N. & Q.,” 4" 8. xi. 14. 
Barts.—Jn a French pamphlet, by Dr. Martin (some 
time resident in China), it is stated that the disease which, 
it is commonly said, was not known in Europe till after the 
first Crusade, is mentioned as being common tn China, m 
writings by Hoang Ti, above 2,000 years B.c. 

GALLASHIELS.—For anything more as to “ Hancine IX 
CHAINs,” we can nO longer Jind space. 

W. W.—The letter, dated January, 1732, shall b 
returned as soon as it ts in type. 

We rely on the patient courtesy of many contributors, 
whose articles are 2 navoidably defe rred. 


THE Ocean’ 


us comments. consider the 


nr 


a 


NOTICE. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor ”—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The 
Publisher ’—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand. 








London, W.C. 
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LONDON AND COUNTY BANKING COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 


Subscribed Capital, 3000,000/., in 60,000 Shares of 501. each. Paid-up Capital, 1,000,000. Do. (in course 
of payment), 200,0007. Reserve Fund, 500,000/. Do. (in course of payment), 100,000. 


DIRECTORS. 





NATHANIEL ALEXANDER, EREDERION HAREIOO’, Feq. | WILLIAM N 1L, Es 
THOS SY RINGH AM BERRARD, Esq. VILLIA AMPION JONE Es ABRAH4M 4. PHILLPOTTS, Esq. 
THOMAS STOCK COWIE, Esq. EDW AitD HARHORD LUSHINGTOS, Bea | JAMES DUNCAN THOMSUN, Esq. 
PREDERICK FRANCIS, Esq. JAMES MORLEY, Esq | FREDERICK YOULE, Esq 
Joint General Managers.—WILLIAM M ote AN, Ese., anv WHITBREAD TOMSON, Esq 
ef Inapector. Inspectors of Branches Chief Accountant. Secretary. 
w. J. NORFOLK, Esq | H. J. LEMON, Esq., anv C. SHERRING, Esq | JAMES GRAY, Esq. GEORGE GUUGH, Esq. 
HEAD OFPICE—21, Lombard Street. 
Manager—W HITBREAD TOMSON, Esq. Assistant-Manager—WIL LIAM HOWARD, Esq. 


A‘ th ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Proprietors, held on THURSDAY, the 6th February, 

1873, at the City Terminus Hotel, Cannon Street Static m, the following REPORT for the half-year ending the 3lst of December, 1872, wa 

read by the Secretary FREDERICK FRANCIS, Esq 

The Directors, in submitting to the Proprietors the 

pleasure to report that, mpd aying interest to customers, = all charges, allowing for reb 
7 


in the Chair 
alance-sheet of the Bank for the half-year ending the 3lst December last, have the 
e, and m+king provision for bad and doubtful debts, 








the net profits am nunt to 4.5431 9s. 6d. This sum, added t 16341, lla} brought from the last account, produces a total of 115.4781. lv. 4d. 

The Directors rec amen i the aaanenh 4 of the customary dividend of 6 per cent. for the half-year with a bonus of 4 per cent., both free of 
inecome-tax, which will amount to 10u,0002.,and leave 5411. 13a . as a reserve to meet inter st accrued on new share sand 14,9361. 88. to be carried 
forward to Profit and Loss New Account. ‘The present dividend and t mus added to the June payment will make 20 per cent. for the year 1872. 


The Directors who retire by rotation are :— Wiitliam Champion Jones, Esq., Edward lard ord Lushington, Esq., and Frederick Youle, Esq., 
who are eligible for re-election, and offer themselves ac dingly 
The dividend and bonus, together 2l. per share, free of income-tax, will be payable at the Head Office, or at any of the Branches, on or after 


Monday, the 17th inst. 





Balance-sheet of the London and County Banking Company, 31st December, 1872. 
(rs 






































Dr ‘ 
To Ca ital pai lup £1,000,000 0 0 By Cash on hand at Head Office and 
To nen eee received in respect of Branches, and with Bank of kng- 
new Capital eee eves 98,249 0 0 land £2,447,371 8 5 
— £1,998,240 0 0 By Jah praced at ¢ all and at Retien, 
To Reserve Fund 500,000 0 0 a. covered by Securities .. ........0.0+ 1 ill 
To Instalment received in  seapee of —— £',731,123 10 4 
new Capital..... . 49,1200 0 0 By Investments, viz 
—-—— 549,120 0 0 Government and Guaranteed Stocks 1,571,592 6 9 
To Amount due by the Bank for Uther Stocks and Securities 110,782 18 0 
5 Customers’ Balances, &c 16,974,495 0 9 _— 1,682,375 4 9 
To Liabilities on epee tnanpe: cover- By Discounted Bills. and Advances 
ed by Securities... . : 4,243,844 18 7 to Customers in Townand Country 12/99, 25217 5 
—_———_ 21,218,339 19 4 By Liabilities of Customers for 
To Profitand Loss Balance brought Drafts a epted hd the Bank (as 
from last Account . 10,634 11 10 per contra eee ° 4,243,544 18 7 
To Gross Profit for the half-year, —_— - 16,343,097 16 0 
after making provision for Bad By Freehold Premises in Lombard Street and Nicho- 
and Doubtful Debts, viz......... 361,077 11 1 las Lane, Freehold and Leasehold Property at the 
—_—- ; 211 Scomsinen, witis Hisham end Pinihens 268,334 19 10 
By Interest paid to Customers.. 96,062 17 9 
By Salaries and all other Expenses at Head Offi eand 
Branches, including Income-Tax on Profits and 
Salaries cose oeee 116,418 13 7 
£23,237.412 2 
Profit and Loss Account. 
Ds . Cr 
qe Interest paid to Customers, as above tae . £s 4, 06217 9 By Balance brought forward from last Account £10,634 11 10 
Expenses, as above 7 By Gross Profit for the Half-year, after making provision 
te Rebate on Bills not due, carried to New Account 3 for bad and doubtful Debts . one 361,077 11 1 
To Dividend of 6 per cent. for Half. year ) 
To Bonus of 4 per cent 0.000 0 0 £371,712 2 1 
ne Reserve to meet Interest accrued on New Shares 54113 4 ee 
0 Balance carried forward .. - 4936 8 0 We, the undersigned, have examined the foregoing balance-sheet, 
tin anim dk and have found the same to be correct 
£371,712 2 11 (Signed) WM. JARDINE, ? 
—_———. WILLIAM NORMAN Auditors. 


RICHARD H. SWAINE, $ 


The foregoing Report having been read by the Secretary, the following Resolutions were proposed, and unanimously adopted :— 
1. That the Report be received and adopted. and printed for the use of the Shareholders, 
D That a « divic lend of 6 per cent., te wethe r with a bonus of 4 per cent., both free of income-tax, be declared for the half-year ending the 31st 
ecember, 1872, payable on or after Monday, the 17th instant, and that the sum of 5411. 1%e. 4d. be reserved to meet interest accrued on New 
Shares, and the balance of 14.9.61. 88. be « carried forward to Profit and Loss New Account 
hat William ¢ hampion nes, Edward Harbord Lushington, and Frederick Youle, Esquires, be re ected Directors of this Compar 
Contyctinnt the thanks of this Mctilog be given to the Board of Directors for the able manuer in which they y have conducted the affairs of ‘tne 
5. That William Jardine, William Norman, and Richard Hinds Swai ne, Es uv iires, be elected Auditors for the current year, and that the 
thanks of this Meeting be presented to them for th services during the past ye 
6. That the thanks of this Meeting be presented t » the General Managers, and ry » all the other Officers of the Bank, for the zeal and ability 
with which they have discharged their respective duties Signed FREDERICK FRANCIS, Chairman. 
a Chairman having quitted the Chair, it was prop»sed, and unanimously resolved 
. That the cordial thanks of this Meeting be presented to Frederick Francis, Esq., for his able and courteous conduct in the Chair. 
(Signed) WILLIAM _NICUL, Deputy-Chairman. 
Extracted from the Minutes. (Signed GEORGE GUUGH, Secretary. 


ONDON and COUNTY BANKING COMPANY.—NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that a DivipesD 
PAID the Capital of the C ompany, at the rate of 6 per cent. for the . f-year ending 3lst December, 1872, with a bonus of 4 per cent., will * 
— = Ge F roprietors, either at the Head Office, 21 , Lombard Street, or at any of the Company's Branch Banks, on or after MONDAY, the 





. . Py order of the Board, W. McKEWAN, \ Joint General 
21, Lombard Street, February 6th, 1373. WHITBREAD TOMSOY,) Managrs. 
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Nearly ready, in feap. 4to , 500 pages, pri 


subscribers, 11. lis. 6d 

HE HERALDRY 
being a Roll of the Arms, s 

the Noble Knights and Gentle 


ce to Subscribers, 1/. 1s. (Non- 
if any copies remain), 
of Wi /RCESTERSHIRE . 
nd in man y cases e Geneal ies, of 
Families o Ww ¢ n the 
earliest period. Collected from An ient MS _H lds Vi isitations, 
Monuments, and other authentic sources By. H SY DNE ¥ GRAZE- 
BROOK, Esq., Author of “ The Heraldry of Smith,” &c 
Names received only by J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36, 
Londor 


Soho Square, 


Just ready, 


arse STs aha et 
JOSEPH ¢ K, “A Hat 
nd ( I 


By 


IWN, Emer P. 


itus Professor 
an lso the Classical } the 


Rev. Dr. TAYLOR, Lesel 


rtion of 


ME: ALEXANDER BROWN will SELL the 
above by AUCTION, in his KR . ‘ ~~ mt Street, 
Mi‘ , 24th February, and following Evenings 
may be ha n application t ess a s K. Milne, 


Rare 
lin’s Works, 
Trials, Jest, Wit 
CATALOGUES 
nduit-street, Bond- 


VIBLIOTHECA ~ L ~e ANS et CURIOSA, 
> ity Histories er Books, Dr. Dib 
Bewi " ru kst ank Paes ey Belles Lettres, 
and Curiositi Literature of ) 
post free for y stamp. — Tr SeeT, 15, ¢ 
street, W 
Libraries purchas lue given. 


RARE BOOKS ATALOQGUE 


of CHOICE B s 
8 s, Char 


-J ust 


mostly 


issue d, 


S. HA 
—t 


IE SE ARCHES made in the BODLEIAN, 

Vs I ond CUS! ‘ \LLEGE LIBRARIES, Oxf 
aS ar < t rate and only r rk don Siem 
Oft Oxfor 


TIN, V 


ALL 


rd, by 


and FAMILY BISTUR Y.— 


G aNE ALOGY 


a= CL: ATION. 


bute te 
} 


AUTHORS’ 


. Belgravia, London, 


NEW SERIES OF 

OL B U RN’S NE Ww MONTHL Y MAGAZINE. 
1a.) —Adve n t before the 18th of 
Apvams & Fra 


| PURENSE 3 (CHARLES) 


n.—Adverti 


WORKS: Household 


- t ements should be sent fore the 15th of 
enc loath 


Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.( 


LL THE YEAR 
4 Charles Dickens 
should be sent before tt 


ROUND.—Conducted 
Advertisements for All the 
: 16th of each month to 


Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


by 
Year Round 


OYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY’S PRO- 
CEEDINGS.—Advertisements should be sent to 
Avams & Fraycis, 59, Fleet-street, B.C. 





—_———. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane), 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 20a, 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3e., 42., 5 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 
THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with 
STRAW PAPER amquevet quality 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made s > 
BL ACK-BORDERED Ni vr, g. 
BLAC ee oo 
TINTED LINED NOTE, r Home 
colours quires for 1 l. 
COLOUR ED ST AMP Ne ; 
8s. 6d. per 1 sh 
Monograms, ewe be és rs, f 
or Address Dies, from 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4+. 7 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supp! 
of Inkstand 


Writin 


3 per ream. 


de. Gd., 5é 


Super thick quality, 
orrespondence (five 


Illustrated Price List 
Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
free. 


xes, Stationery, 


lbums, &., post 


The Vellum Weve Olub- House Paper, 


Manufactured expressly to 
paper which shall in its self 
total freedom from grease 


The New Vellum Wove Club-House Paper 


will be found to 
the best linen ? 5 
presentin ys suntnes oneal yw 
The NEW VELL 
al) others for sm t 


experienced want, deg 
sinooth surface with 


possess these | 1g made 

rfac teel j pen. 
PAPER surpaaal 5 
ture, entire absen curious cea 


urious chemical, 7 
tending 


F ou atter or 
o pair durabilit i wa ect oe i the wa y 
perties.—/ mp! cket ntainir n Assortment of the V 


irers and Sole Vendors, 


ILBE R 
BOLT 
Manu 
CHURCH FURNITURE, 
CARPETS, ALTAR-CL 
COMMUNION LINEN, SURPLICE 
HERALDIC, ECCLESIASTICAL, ar 
FLAGS and BANNERS & 
A Catal t by post on application 

Parcels delivered free at all principal Railway Stations. 
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i} MB L EMATICAL 


que se 


“OLD ENGLISH” PUREE 
Artistic ( net Work from County 
VIL. Centuries, pate ining good tasty 
anship, and economy. 


COLLINSON & LOCK (late Herring), 
CABINET MAKERS, 
109, FLEET STREET, E.C. Established 1782. 


Reproductions of Simple and 
Mansions of the XVI. and X 
sound work: 


TAPESTRY PAPERHA NGINGS. 
BROCADES, DAMASKS, and GOBELIE§ 
TAPESTRIES 
COLLINSON & LOCK (late Herring), 
DECORATORS, 


109, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
i ANILA CIGARS.— MESSRS. VENNING® 

& CO., of 14, ST. MARY AXE, have just received a Consig® 
ment of No. 3 MANILA CIGARS, in excellent condition, in Boma 
of 500 each. Price 2l. 10s. per box. Orders to be accom bys 
remittance. 


Imitations of rare old 


Established 1782 





N.B. Sample Box of 100, 108. 6d. 
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